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THE SKY. 
How beautiful the sky! 
1 wonder not its gorgeous ways have seemed 
The heavenly circles trod by angel feet ; 
Its homes of light for spirits only meet, 
That never, never die ; 
There spread the realms unknown, the eternal plain ; 
Thence silent dews descend as angels’ tears ; 
There, Day and star-crowned Night alternate reign, 


And the light-woven bow, God's sign of peace, appears. 


How lovely in the morn ; 

Wave after wave—a rosy-tinted tide, 

Afar, o’er all the East, is gently rolled, 

Till the broad Heaven with the bright hue is dyed, 
And sing the morning stars, as when of old, 

A glorious race was born ; 

Proudly upriseth then the King of Day, 

Girt with a dazzling robe of golden light ; 

The gladdened eafth smiles in the ruddy ray, 

And the old hoary peaks glow with a circle bright. 


Jn summer days how fair! 

When tinkling rills have hushed their hurried flow, 
And weary winds have sighed themselves to sleep ; 
When the leaved forest whispers soft and low, 

And stillness settles even on the deep, 

And earth seems wrapt in prayer ; 

The gazer on the azure, arched expanse, 

Decked as to mortal skill was never given, 
Unconscious, seems to look, with eager glance, 
Beyond those emerald hills into the gates ef Heaven ! 


How glorious the West ; 

When the red Titan seeks his ocean halls ; 

*Tis like a flaming Paradise of gold; 

Or like a boundless range of ruby walls, 

Where myriad crimson banners are unrolled ; 

Out from the blazing crest 

Of mimic mountains pours the fiery rain ; 

Bright streams of silver wind through verdant vales ; 
Enchanted cities stud the golden plain ; 

But the dim twilight eomes—the cloud-creation fails. 


How beauteous by night ; 

When, soft and clear, the paly planets beam, 

And night’s fair Queen ascends her silver car; 

And poets, rapt with Nature's beauty, deem 

They hear their solemn music from afar, 

And tremble with delight ; 

When waving flames stream up the northern sky, 

As it were Nature’s sacrificial fire ; 

When the swift meteors wildly glare on high ; 

Bright types of human pride—they glitter and expire ! 


How solemn and sublime ! 

When the storm-spirit rushes from his throne, 
And hurls his lightning-arrows through the sky, 
And fills the heavens with his deep thunder-tone, 
And bids the clouds in murky masses fly, 

As oft at even time ; 

Like a pale beauty struggling with a host 

Of dark despoilers, seeins the Queen of Night ; 
Triumphant now, now trampled down and lost ; 
Smiling in victory now with pure and placid light ! 


Thou ever-varying sky— 

Yet beautiful in every changing clime ; 

Vainly I strive thy loveliness to tell ; 

But, when I gaze upon thy vault sublime, 

Deep reverence binds my spirit as a spell. 

Each gorgeous dye, 

The shadowed night, the day’s refulgent crown, 

The rosy morn and peaceful evening hour, 

The smiling light and fearful tempest-frown, 

All mirror forth God’s majesty, and love, and power! 


THE SWALLOW. 


Twittering Swallow, fluttering Swallow, 
Art come back again? 
Come from water-bed or hollow, 
Where thou, winter-long hast lain ? 
Nay, I'll not believe it, Swallow, 
Not in England hast thou tarried ; 
Many a day 
Far away 
Has thy wing been wearied. 
Over continent and isle, 
Many and many and many a mile! 
Tell me, pr'ythee, bird, the story, 
Of thy six months’ migratory ! 
If thou wert a human traveller, 
We a quarto book should see ; 
Thou wouldst be the sage unraveller, 
Of some dark, old mystery ; 
Thou wouldst tell the wise men, Swallow, 
Of the rivers’ hidden fountains ; 
Plain and glen, 
And savage men, 
And Afghauns of the mountains ; 
Creatures, plants, and men unknown, 
And cities in the Deserts lone : 
Thou wouldst be, thou far-land dweller, 
Like an Arab story-teller ! 
Was it in a temple, Swallow ; 
In some Moorish minaret, 
In some caverns gloomy hollow, 
Where the Lion and Serpent met, 
That thy nest was builded, Swallow ' 
Did the Negro people meet thee 
With a word 
Of welcome, bird, 
Kind as that with which we greet thee ' 
Pr’ythee tell me how and where 
Thon wast guided through the air ; 
Pr'ythee cease thy building-labour, 
And tell thy travel story, neighbour ! 





Thou hast been among the Caffies ; 
Seen the Bushman’'s stealthy arm, 
Thou hast heard the lowing heifers 
On some good Herrnhuter's farm ; 
Seen the gold-dust-finder, Swallow, 
Heard the Lion-hunters’ holla ! 
Peace and strife, 
And much of life 
Hast thou witnessed. wandering Swallow. 
Tell but this, we leave the rest, 
Which is wisest, which is best ; 
Tell, which happiest, if thou can, 
Hottentot or Englishman ? 
Nought for answer can we get, 
Save twitter, twitter, twitter, twet ! 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
The cup of life just to his lips he prest, 
Found the taste bitter and declined the rest ; 
Then gently turning from the light of day, 
He softly sighed his little soul away. 








A FRAGMENT. 


He had bound her hands with a strong cord, and she sat passively upon a low 
wooden chair awaiting her fate: her long black hair hung damp and matted over 
her shoulders, and shaded the full symmetry of her unclothed bosom. Though 
her face was livid, and her eye glassy and fixed, with no expression unless that of 
uttermost despair, her transcendent, her almost unearthly beauty seemed unim- 
paired. Ata short distance from this unmoving helpless human form was Ferdi- 
nand, stooping over the fire, and with his breath fanning the embers into a blaze. 
His shirt sleeves were rolled up to his shoulders, and every vein of his large mus- 
cular arms was swollen almost to bursting. He was busily engaged in watching 
the progress of a small iron bar, the end of which was thrust among the coals, 
and was heating to a red heat. Presently he turned towards the female, aad in a 
calm low tone, frightfully contrasting with the maniac glare of his eye, and livid 
hue of his face, he said. “‘ Augusta; it is nearly ready. Prepare.”” Though the 
victim appeared wrapt in a death-like stupor the words of Ferdinand reached her 
sense. Her features collapsed, her eyelids closed as if to shut out some terrible 
object, and a shiver convulsed her frame. But she spake not. The powers of vo- 
lition, of resistance, of speech, were dead within her, and her body was a mass of 
still passiveness, of motionless inanity. You might have murdered her father 
or torn her infant into living fragments before her eyes, and, if even conscious of 
the deed, she would not have opposed it. ‘The misery with which her soul was 
enveloped, rendered her insensible to the impression of external objects. Wretch- 
edness was concentrated within herself. She was at the point where human na- 
ture cannot be conscious to a higher state of suffering. Never did a form in which 
lingered a spark of the vital principle wear so completely the semblance of death 
as that of Augusta, when the low husky tones of Ferdinand struck like a death 
sentence upon her ear. The man thought her lifeless, for, starting up, he scruti- 
nized her features closely, exclaiming, ‘* Ha !—by hell, she is dead, and has es- 
caped me.” He seized her wrist, as if to search for a pulsation, but dropped the 
limb with a shudder of horror—* Polluted wretch; I cannot touch thee.” He 
listened eagerly, but could distinguish no sound of respiration. ‘Then she is 
dead !—Yet let me be sure, quite sure. I would not lose my victim: no, no, she 
is far too precious.’’ A small looking-glass was near ; he seized it, applied it to 
her white lips, and after a while withdrew it. With savage glee he shouted when 
he saw the polished surface of the mirror faintly dimmed. ‘Ha, ha! the breath 
of life is there ! right, right, my girl, live on yet longer: I have much need of 
thee. But how goes on my brave bit of iron!’ he continued, as if speaking 
to himself; and, returning to the fire, he deliberately kneeled down to exnmine 
the bar which, for some mysterious purpose, he was heating. 
The apartment was illuminated by no other light than that of the embers in the 
grate. A red glare fell upon the persons of Ferdinand and his victim, leaving the 
boundaries of the room in deep shadow, and producing that peculiar effect which 
Rembrandt alone knows how to convey upon canvass. The harsh dark features 
of Ferdinand, as he bent forward in his unhallowed occupation, seemed to quiver 
in their outline, and to vary into all kinds of monstrous forms and expressions as 
the flickering uncertain blaze altered the effects of light and shade. Now his 
countenance was elongated to preternatural and hideous dimensions ; and anon its 
breadth was distorted into some shape of which words cannot give a description. 
Then, as the flame subsided for a moment, or shot up with renewed vigour, the 
head would vanish, or diminish, and become undefined, like an optical illusion, or 
the phantom of a sick man’s dream, or would dilate and start into dreadful dis- 
tinctness with some new and fiendish characteristic which left its image stamped 
in horror upon the brain. You could have fancied the face to be that of a 
goule, told of in eastern story as feeding upon the corruption of the grave. 
The iron was now glowing. Ferdinand drew it forth with a ghastly smile of 
exultation, even such as we might imagine to have sat upon the grim visage of 
Milton's stupendous incarnation of Death, at the moment whenthe monster heard 
“ his famine should be filled.” He looked at his victim, and at the instrnment as 
if calculating its efficiency for his purpose. ‘ The heat may be foo fierce,” he 
muttered, ‘* | would not touch life. No, killing is poor revenge. Wait, wait a 
while. What noise is that !—music! ob, truly this is a fit scene for music.” 
The strains were soft and sweet, like the accents of pity mourning over this 
scene of frightful misery, and essaying to soften the soul of the hardened man, 
and touch his demon ferocity with one recollection of human feeling ; or they 
might have been likened to the voice of an angel exorcising the spirit of evil from 
its unholy tenancy of the image of God in man. For a brief time the man of 
blood paused and listened eagerly to the notes, which were those of a wild plain- 
tive French air, now long forgotten, but of exquisite melody ; they pierced the 
heart of Ferdinand, and rived it with a bitter yet a human anguish. The heated 
instrument fell from his grasp upon the hearth ; he tossed his naked arms fu- 
riously above his head, and uttered a loud cry. “ Aye, aye ; torture me !—I hear 
you in my soul. I know all: you would tell me she used to sing that air to me. 
So she did ; and oh! how sweetly did she warble it when my weary head rested 
upon her bosom, till I sunk into the sleep of confidence and love. Then she was 
my wife, my hope, my all, she was myself. Oh, if men could read the breasts of 
their fellow men, I would tear open mine before the collected world, and ask, did 
I not love her !-~did [ not fold up my sacred and lonely heart in hers, and with it 
every hope of happiness? when she was blithesome did I not bask in the ray of 
her smile as in heaven's own sunshine, and when she pined in sorrow or sickness, 
did I not weep for her tears of blood ?—I did, I did ; and now she has turned my 
heart to stone, and given my brain to madness.” 

For some fleeting moments recollection admitted a ray of reason, a conscious- 
ness of human natore, athwart the darkened brain of the maniac. Could he 
have wept, the progress of crime might yet have been stayed. But no; the 
sluices of tears were parched up by the sirocco of frenzy, and the reign of feel- 
ing was but during a pause in the deadly gust. A fiend ‘sate heavy on the soul” 
of the miserable man, and rejoiced in commingling the elements of humanity 
into a stormy chaos, of which a fixed purpose of revenge was the predominant 
constituent. 

“ Justice!” said Ferdinand in his former low hoarse tone. “I am about to do 
a deed of justice, and itis meet that the execution of justice should have wit- 
nesses. Ha! a good principle that! come forth then,” and he strode to a dis- 
tant part of the room. 





It has been said that the circuit of the chamber was in deep shadow, but in one 
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corner might be distinguished a bed with dark-coloured hangings, which were 
rent and dragged from their proper position as if by a furious struggle, in which 
one party had tenaciously clung to the frail things for help against a powerful and 
determined foe. At least the imagination readily supplied such a cause for their 
tattered state, as in perfect consistency with the scene. It was towards thie bed 
that from my place of confinement I saw Ferdinand advance. In a moment he 
returned, bearing in his arms a human body, nearly naked. It was that of a 
golden-haired youth, apparently not twenty years old. The limbs were slight 
and delicate, but exquisitely moulded, and the skin of surpassing whiteness ; to- 
gether forming a remarkable contrast with the dark harshly-lined visage and the 
stalwart and mighty frame of the man on whose shoulder the body rested with 
a weight seemingly unfelt. 

Ferdinand brought forward the corpse. To my appalled gaze the joints ap- 
peared still quivering with life, but it was the partial litheness of recent death. 
The murderer placed his dead victim in a chair opposite to his living prey, and 
forced the body to assume a sitting posture. He then ignited a lamp and disposed 
itso that the light should fall directly upon the countenance. I saw that the 
creature had died a death of agony. The features were distorted, the éyes pro- 
truded far out of their sockets, the tongue was torn from its cavity, and rested 
upon the cheek. Across the throat was along jagged trench, from which the 
blood had welled in torrerits, and let forth life. 

I sickened at the spectacle of horror. I writhed; I madly bit the iron fet- 
ters which bound me down flat and helpless. I seemed one instant to have 
strength sufficient to burst my bonds, and uproot a tree for a weapon, yet on és- 
saying I was dammed with the impotence of a baby through utter horror. . I 
ground my teeth, and would have yelled forth menaces and eurses against the 
homicide, but my tongue clave to my palate, and a suffocating ion impeded 
utterance ; my throat swelled and gurgled, a cold sweat burst forth upon me, and 
I could not give vent toa sound. The fiend knew I was securely fastened, and 
he proceeded in his bloody work without heeding my paroxysms. 

He placed his hand heavily on the shoulder of the female. The touch awoke 
her as from a trance, and she sunk from its withering grasp. She coukd have 
crawled into charnel-house, and crouched beneath the rotting remnants of mor- 
tality to have escaped the presence of that ruthless man only for so long a time as 
she could have prayed to her Creator for forgiveness of her crime, and fortitude 
to endure its punishment. Now her body and soul were alike doomed. She 
could not pray, for her faculties were palsied. She “ cowered like a guilty 
thing” beneath the eye of fire which glared steadily upon her without show of 
mercy or compunction. Her frame was rigid with horror, and her dry lips moved 
as if she wouid have entreated remission. 

“Woman, awake ; awake, I say—and for the last time behold thy paramour. 
What! wilt not look upon thy lover, whose dainty girlish form thine eye hath so 
gloated upg? Yes, one last look,” he continued, with a horrible sneer, “one 
last look of love and farewell. See! behold hie throat! ta Seens pagent 
now!” God! he thrust the fingers of one hand into the gaping wound, with 
the other dragged forward the wretched woman to look closer upon the work of 
murder. Her fixed eye met the ghastly object, but no alteration of expres- 
sion took place in the stony vapid stare with which she regarded it. Even 
that bleeding form conveyed no fresh idea to her mind to increase her full store 
of misery. 

“ Fear not for life,” muttered Ferdinand; “I do not mean to kill 
thee. Oh, no,I promise that. But look well and look long upon him, Augusta : 
let thy lover as he now is be the last object thine eye has dwelt upon, that as thou 
wanderest blind and helpless through the world, thou shalt see his mangled 
carcase ceaselessly in thy darkness. And mark, Augusta—fail not to remember, 
gentle lady, it was thou who caused his death—and now for justice,” The 
monster griped his unresisting victim firmly by the nape of her neck ; with one 
exertion of his powerful arm he raised her into an upright posture, and 
her weight upon his hip, whilst with the other hand he grasped the bar, and with 
it seared her eyeballs. I heard the heated iron hissing in those lustrous orbs 
which in their living speaking beauty might have captivated the sternest soul, and 
turned to pity a heart of nether millstone. I saw the steam of the quenching 
bar arising in volumes. I heard the protracted dire shriek of the tortured creature. 
I saw the frantic struggles by which she vainly strove to escape from the vice-like 
hold of her executioner, when the extremity of physical agony had restored her 
paralyzed faculties, and, in consequence, the power of muscular motion. I 
heard again the hoarse laugh of the madman reverberating in different cadences as 
from a hundred echoes when the deed was done ; and it rung in mine ears like 
the rejoicings of a hundred fiends. ‘* Whoo! whoo!” howled Ferdinand; “ I 
thought I should doctor the fainting fit.” ; 

Again I laboured to release myself from the terrible bondage in which, powerless 
to afford help, I was doomed to behold this scene of blood; but I could only 
lacerate my flesh against the links of the chains which pressed me down with 
their huge weight, and restrained me by their strength. [ could not longer look 
onand retain my senses. Reason tottered—I was fast becoming mad. The 
scene dissolved like a group of shadows, and I saw nothing but waves of blood 
which floated and dashed before my eyes, and laved me with their hideous foam. 
Yet I felt the hand of the murderer upon me, and it was slippery with the gore of 
his victims. ; : 

“ Halloo ! old fellow ; not up yet! Zounds, this istoobad. Come, stir your 
stumps. We are losing the best time for sport. It is past five o'clock.” _ 

“En!” Trubbed my eyes. By the bedside stood my old crony Ferdinand 
Schnapps, the identical hero of my dream, with his fishing tackle on his shoulder, 
and his physiognomy exhibiting considerable impatience at my breach of an 
agreement made the preceding day to be ready at five o'clock precisely for the 
purpose of accompanying him to a capital trout stream. But, entre nous, cour- 
teous reader, J had eaten a meat supper, imbibed certain glasses of brandy punch, 
and overslept myself. 

“ Eh!” I groaned out. 

How is Mrs. Schnapps !” ; 

“ Oh little Gusta is quite well; only a trifle sulky. She says married men 
have no business to get out of bed at such unseasonable hours, and run about 
the country like school-boys. The poor girl has not yet got reconciled to the 
habits of a sportsman ; only two months married, you know. Dut come, make 
haste.” Caive. 


‘Ts that you, Ferdy ? I have had a horrible dream. 





LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Vol IV. 8vo. Cadell, Edin- 
; burgh ; Murray, London. 1837. Le 6 

From the zeal and industry of Mr. Lockhart, Sir Walter Scott is likely to 
become nearly as well known as Dr. Johnson. Here we see him in his daity 
routine of life—at his fireside, in his library, in his walks, in his convivial hours, 
and in his most familiar correspondence. All exhibit a portrait of the subject so 
full that if some of the touches were not the result of partiality, nothing could be 
desired. 

This volume embraces a period of near 4 years, viz., from 1816 to 1829. In the 
life of Scott, the period was an eventful one, since it witnessed the production of 
some of his most splendid efforts of imagination—the three series of the Tales 
of my Landlord, the Heart of Mid Lothian, the Monastery, the Aniiquary, Red 











Roy, Ivanhoe, and Harold the Dauntless. — Besides these, we have Pauls Letters 
‘e@ his Kinsfolk, and some miscellaneous pieces—in all conscience matter enough 
for one man. Yet during a portion of this time, Scott was visited by that most 
painful and most exhausting disorder, the cramp in the stomach. ‘The truth is 
that he wrote too much—more than even his robust constitution could support. 
Of Paul's Letter to his Kinsfolk, which appeared early in January, 1816, we 
shall onlv say that it was received with approbation by some, with jealousy by 
more. Scott had touched on some of the foibles of bis countrymen, aud they 
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can as little bear exposure as any people in Europe. The Antiguaryhad more 
success ; its humor, its graphic descriptions, and, above all, its exposing the very 
foible for which the author himself was so remarkable, invested it with interest. 
Six thousand copies were sold in as many days. Yet, as he allowed, it was not 
so interesting as its predecessors, because the period did not admit of incidents so 
romantic. 

When the first series of the Tales of my Landlord was ready, Scott's agent 
in these matters, James Ballantyne, engaged Murray, of London, and Blackwood, 
of Edinburgh, as the publishers. Blackwood, however, a man of strong under- 
standing, though yet little known as such, objected tothe termination of the Black 
Dwarf, which he thought, and indeed justly thought, unworthy of the beginning. 
He therefore suggested some alterations, offering to pay the expense of the 
cancelled sheets. Scott was in a high rage, and he thus wrote to James 
Ballantyne :— 

‘* Dear James—I have received Blackwood’s impudent letter. G— d—his soul ! 
Tell him and his coadjutor that I belong to the Black Hussars of Literature, whe 
neither give nor receive criticism. I'll be cursed but this is the most impudent 
proposal that ever was made. w.s.” 

But whatever criticism, or even common sense, might object to, the fashion of 
admiration was too strongly set in to make any bookseller fear for the result. 
The Tales of my Landlord, series the first, was nearly as successful as the 
Antiquary. Ofcourse, the Presbyterians vented all their odiwm theologicum on 
the author forhis treatment of the Scottish saints, as the Covenanters are called 
by themselves ; but at this, securely ensconced behind his incognito, he could well 
afford to laugh, even though Dr. M’Crie was at the head of the Puritans. He 
could, indeed, expect no other from the sect. Yet, if he has erred at all, he has 
certainly erred in favour of the old Puritans ; he has represented them in much 
too flattering colours—colours that will not stand the test of history. ‘To qualify 
himself for the task of delineating the furious zealots with fidelity, he waded 
through an ocean of forgotten tracts. He has identified himself with the period. 
As his biographer observes— ; 

“To reproduce a departed age with such minute and life like accuracy as this 
tale exhibits, demanded a far more energetic sympathy of imagination than had 
been called for in any effort of his serious verse. It is indeed most curiously 
instructive for any student of art to compare the Roundheads of Rokeby with the 
Bluebonnets of Old Mortality. For the rest-—the story is framed with a deeper 
skill than any of the preceding novels; the canvass is a broader one; the 
characters are contrasted and projected with a power and felicity which neither he 
nor any other master ever surpassed ; and notwithstanding all that has been urged 
against him as a disparager of the Covenanters, it is to me very doubtful whether 
the inspiration of romantic chivalry ever prompted him to nobler emotions than he 
has lavished on the re-animation of their stern and solemn enthusiasm. This 
work has always appeared to me the Marmion of his novels.” 


Within a month after the publication of the Black Dwarf and Old Mortality, 
appeared Harold the Dauntless. ‘This ne doubt, was designed to make the world 
believe that the novels and the poem could not be from the same pen. Yet there 
were people enough capable of detecting the policy—who suspected that the 
poem had been commenced some years before, and finished for the nonce. The 
poem was not a favourite ; it was judged much inferior to Triermain, and, indeed 
to all its predecessors. Yet it has great merit ; it has passages equal to any thing 
which the same author ever produced. If the incidents are abrupt, they are 
strongly displayed ; if the manners be dim and rude, they are true to the Danish 
character. But the generality of readers knew nothing of Scandinavian lore, and 
they could not relish the work. The truthis, Byron was now becoming the fashion, 
and had Scott produced works more splendid than even the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel or Marmion, he would not have been successful. 

“Tt is at least a curious coincidence in literary history, that as Cervantes, driven 
from the stage of Madrid by the success of Lope de Vega, threw himself into prose 
romance, afd produced, at the moment when the world considered him as silenced 
for ever, the Don Quizotte which has outlived Lope’s two thousand triumphant 

Scott, abandoning verse to Byron, should have rebounded from his 
fall by the only prose romances which seein to be classed with the masterpiece of 
Spanish genius, by the general judgment of Europe.” 

Scott was first assailed by the cramp in the stomach in 1817. 

‘The first serious alarm occurred towards the close of a merry dinner party 
in Castle street (on the 5th of March), when Scott suddenly sustained such ex- 
quisite torture from cramp in the stomach, that his masculine powers of endur- 
ance gave way, and he retired from the room with a scream of agony which elec- 
trified his guests. This scene was often repeated, as we shall see presently. 
His friends in Edinburgh continued all that spring in great anxiety on his account. 
Scarcely, however, had the first symptoms yielded to severe medical treatment 
than he is found to have beguiled the intervals of his suffering by planning a dra- 
matic piece on a story supplied to him by one of Train's communications, which 
he desired to present to Terry on behalf of the actor's first-born sor, who had 
been christened by the name of Walter Scott Terry.”’* 

“The scene was,” indeed, *‘ often repeated,” to the great distress of the author's 
friend’s. Yet his ardour continued undiminished. When a little relieved, he 
prosecuted his labours with the same diligence as in his best days, though he was 
—— compelled to employ an amanuensis. 

was no less successful than his former novels; yet it was composed 
under anguish and debility. ‘Ten thousand copies were immediately sold : 
an edition of three thousand more was soon called for; and its popularity may be 
further estimated from the fact that in the whole above fifty thousand copies have 
been sold. The Heart of Mid Lothian was also a favourite; yet, in our opi- 
nion, it is much inferior to the former. It is too long, too tedious—in many 
places too dull for continued popularity. It tells us, as plainly as we can be told, 
that during its composition, the author was often languid in body and enfeebled in 
mind. The following account of his state while dictating the Bride of Lammer- 
moor is full of melancholy interest :—- 

“ The copy (as MS. forthe press is technically called) which Scott was thus 

dictating, was that of the Bride of Lammermoor ; and his amanuensis were Wil- 
liam Laidlaw and John Ballantyne ; of whom he preferred the latter, when he 
could be at Abbotsford, on account of the superior rapidity of his pen; and also 
because John kept his pen to the paper without interruption, and though with 
many an arch twinkle in his eyes, and now and then an audible smack of his Jips, 
had resolution to work on like a well-trained clerk ; whereas good Laidlaw enter- 
ed with such keen zest into the interest of the story as it flowed from the au- 
thor’s lips, that he could not suppress exclamations of surprise and delight— 
‘“‘ Gude keep us a’ !—the like o’ that!—eh sirs! eh sirs !”—and so forth—which 
did not promote dispatch. I have often, however, in the sequel, heard these secre- 
taries describe the astonishment with which they were equally affected when Scott 
began this experiment. The affectionate Laidlaw beseeching him to stop dictating, 
when his audible suffering filled every pause, ‘ Nay, Willie,” he answered, ‘ only 
see that the doors are fast. I would fain keep all the cry as well as the wool to 
ourselves ; but as to giving over work, that can only be when I am in woollen.” 
John Ballantyne told me that after the first day he always took care to have a 
dozen pens made before he seated himself opposite to the sofa on which Scott 
lay, and that though he often turned himself on his pillow witha groan of torment, 
he usually continued the sentence in the same breath. But when dialogue of pecu- 
liar animation was in progress, spirit seemed to triumph altogether over matter— 
he arose from his couch and walked up and down the room, raising and lowering 
his voice, and as it were acting the parts. It was in this fashion that Scott pro- 
duced the far greater portion of the Bride of Lammermoor—the whole of the 
Legend of Montrose—and almost the whole of ZJvanhoe. Yet, when his health 
was fairly re-established, he disdained to avail himself of the power of dictation, 
which he had thus put to the sharpest test, but resumed, and for many years re- 
solutely adhered to, the old plan of writing every thing with his own hand. 
When I once, some time afterwards, expressed my surprise that he did not con- 
sult his ease, and spare his eyesight at all events, by occasionally dictating, he 
answered, “I should as soon think of getting into a sedan chair while I can use 
my legs.” 

Nothing can better illustrate the severity of Scott’s illness than the fact that 
when the Bride of Lammermoor was published—which was immediately after it 
was finished—he remembered nothing of the incidents which he himself had in- 
vented! This isa psychological curiosity :— 

“The book, says James Ballantyne, was not only written, but published, be- 
fore Mr. Scott was able to rise from his bed ; and he assured me, that when it 
was first put into his hands in a complete shape, he did not recollect one single 
incident, character, or conversation it contained' He did not desire me to un- 
derstand, nor did I understand, that his illness had erased from his memory the 
original incidents of the story, with which he had been acquainted from his boy- 
hood. These remained rooted where they had ever been ; or, to speak more ex- 
plicitly, he remembered the general facts of the existence of the father and mo- 
ther, of the son and daughter, of the rival lovers, of the compulsory marriage, 
and the attack made by the bride upon the hapless bridegroom, with the general 
catastrophe of the whole. All these things he recollected, just as he did before 
he took to his bed; but he literally recollected nothing else ;—not a single cha- 


racter woven by the romancer, not one of the many scenes and joints of humour, 


nor any thing with which he was connected as the writer of the work. 
long time,’ he said, ‘I felt myself very uneasy in the course of my reading, lest | 
should be startled by meeting something altogether glaring and fantastic. How- 
ever, I recollected that you had been the printer, and | felt sure that you would 
not have permitted any thing of this sort to pass.” * Well,’ I said, ‘upon the 
whole, how did you like it!’ : Why,’ he said, ‘ as a whole, I felt it monstrous gross 
and grotesque ; but still the worst of it made me laugh, and I trusted the good- 
natured public would not be less indulgent.’ I do not think I ever ventured to 
lead to the discussion of this singular phenomenon again; but you may depend 


_—_— 


* This young gentleman is now an officer in the East India Company’s army. 
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upon it, that what I have said is as distinctly reported as if it had been taken 
down in short-hand at the moment ; I should not otherwise have ventured to allude 
to the matter atall. I believe you will agree with me in thinking that the his- 
tory of the human mind contains nothing more wonderful.” ; 

Yet this work has the most pathos, the most profound interest, of any creation 
of the author's. As Mr. Lockhart observes, ‘it is the most pure and powerful 
of all the tragedies that Scott ever penned.” 





‘For a} 





Ther e of Ivanhoe, or at least the greater part of it, was dictated in the 
same manner as the Bride of Lammermoor. Its success was even greater. ‘It 
was received,”’ says Mr. Lockhart, ‘throughout England with a more clamour- 
ous delight than any of the Scotch novels had ever been.” Yet we do not think 
it equal to Waverley or Rob Roy. 

It nay appear strange that such vast creations of genius as those we have men- 
tioned should have been produced under such melancholy circumstances of bodily 
feebleness, and mental depression. To account for the fact would sadly puzzle 
the materialist. But—what would puzzle him still more—the strength of the 
mind is often in an inverse proportion to the feebleness of the body. Scott felt his 
despondency, and beautifully has he described his state in some verses which he 
composed one autumnal evening while his debility was upon him :— 


The sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill, 
In Ettrick’s vale, is sinking sweet ; 
The westland wind is hush and still— 
The lake lies sleeping at my feet. 
Yet not the landscape to mine eye 
Bears those bright hues that once it bore ; 
Though evening, with her richest dye, 
Flames o’er the hills of Ettrick’s shore. 


With listless look along the plain 
I see Tweed's silver current glide, 
And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise in ruin’d pride. 
The quiet lake, the balmy air, 
The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree— 
Are they still such as once they were, 
Or is the dreary change in me? 


Alas, the warp'd and broken board, 
How can it bear the painter’s dye ! 
The harp of strain’d and tuneless chord, 
How to the minstrel's skill reply ! 
To aching eyes each landscape lowers, 
To feverish pulse each gale blows chill ; 
And Araby’s or Eden’s bowers 
Were barren as this moorland hill. 


But we must conclude, by observing that the present volume is equal in inte- 
rest to any of its three predecessors. 


——— 


THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. VII. 
[Continued from the Albion of August 12.]} 


“So, then, I am a father,—a new tie binds me to the world, and Harriet ab- 
solutely worships her infant. Allis going on well. The house is perfectly 
quiet ; even the canary-birds, unprovoked and unexcited are mute. Still I 
occasionally hear a sound hitherto strange to Ashmead,—the shrill cry of my 
son and heir; he that, please God, is to be hereafter something good and great. 
How strange is such an anticipation! Only fancy that Dr Johnson was once a 
baby; and that the height of my ambition would be to see that dear, little, soft, 
red thing upstairs, just such a man as he, in due course of time; but, to be sure, 
all the babies I ever saw were soft, and red, and remarkably like their fathers, 
and so is mine.” 

This was the sort of soliloquy in which I was indulging, when Mrs Wells 
came to me in the garden to inquire, at Harriet’s suggestion, whether I had 
written to announce the event to Cuthbert. 

‘* Where am I to find him?” said I. ‘* When he went away he said nothing 
about either my wife or my child. He left no address nor any direction where a 
letter might find him.” 

“That odious Mrs. Brandyball,"’ said Mrs. Wells, ‘will no doubt be able to 
forward anything to him ; and Harriet feels that it would be extremely wrong not 
to let him hear.” 

“ She is quite right,”’ said I; ‘‘but there is something extremely repugnant 
to my feelings in making Mrs Brandyball the medium of such a communica- 
tion.” 

‘“ What else can you do?” said my prudent mother-in-law. ‘As the child is 
a boy, and as your brother has expressed his desireof standing godfather, it 
would be losing an excellent chance of a provision for him hereafter,” 

‘“« That desire,” said I, ‘‘ was expressed before the sudden dispersion of the 
tribe ; in all probability he has by this time forgotten it altogether; and as it is 
quite certain that we shall hear from some of them in the way of inquiry after 
Tom’s health, I feel very much disposed to postpone the announcement until the 
opportunity offers of making it direct.” 

“Of course, my dear Gilbert,” said Mrs. Wells, “‘ you are master of your own 
house, and must do as you please.” 

Yes, thought I to myself, I feel more master of it than I ever did before ; but 
this by no means disagreeable consciousness was not altogether without alloy. 
In the tirst place, the departure of Cuthbert had entirely changed the manners 
and customs of Ashmead, just at the very moment when, from being isolated 
myself, the alteration was made more manifest ; and in the second place, the 
alteration was effecied in an unpleasant manner ;—in short, | was worried and 
vexed at my own emancipation from the controul I had so long felt irksome. 
What strange creatures we are ! 








“Tn my mind,” said Wells, who had joined us, “ your brother Cuthbert is 
snared,—as safe as a hare ina poacher's bag ;—his fanienti disposition and al- 
most helpless habits have no chance against the bustling activity of that Mrs. 
Brandyball’s genius, whose real character, thanks to our convivial re-union the 
other evening, we are tolerably well acquainted with.” 

‘‘Tam apprehensive ” said I. 

“IT go beyond you,” replied Wells : ‘‘ however, as my poor Fan used to say 
when I took leave to hint an occasional doubt about our late friend Merman’s dis- 
interestedness, itis of no use anticipating evils.” 

*‘Ts there no chance,” said I, “‘ of that affair ever being on again ?” 

“I think not,” said Wells. ‘Indeed, with all my avowed predilection for 
early marriages, I should not wish a daughter of mine to submit to caprice, or 
permit her affections to overcome what I consider the proper dignity of a woman's 
character. As to her taste with regard to the man, with that I have nothing to 
do. I was satisfied that a mutual attachment existed between them, and as I saw 
no objection to their marriage, I did not interfere with the courtship. When I 
thought it had continued quite long enough, I spoke to him on the subject indi- 
rectly—hypothetically —— ” 

‘‘ Yes,” said I; and all the scene in the old dining-parlour at the Rectory was 
| re-enacted on my mind in a moment 

“And,” continued Wells, “ there was nothing in his conduct of which we 
have any right or reason to complain. He admitted the existence of the attach- 
ment, but pleaded his want of fortune as the reason for his silence on the sub- 
ject; and when I ventured to throw out a hint as to the expectations he had men- 
tioned to me, from his aunt, Miss Maloney, he for the first time confessed that her 
liberality was saddled with a condition, which, as you know, must inevitabiy sepa- 
rate him from Fanny.” 

** There's the rub,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Wells, ‘and although he ought unquestionably either to have com- 
| municated that contingency to me, or have made up his mind to marry upon the 

means he actually possesses, | can easily understand his unwillingness to bring an 
intimacy to a conclusion, in which, he protests, the happiness of his life was en- 
gaged. He has now left Blissfold, as he says, with the intention of softening his 
aunt’s stern decree—that the money and her niece go together; but I told him 
that I considered the matter finally decided, as I felt it would be exceedingly re- 
pugnant to my daughter's feelings to induce the old lady to deprive her favourite 
relation of the portion she proposed to give her, even if [ believed it at all likely 
that she would be induced so todo. I knew Fanny never would be happy if he 
succeeded ; but I am certain that he will not, and so the less we say now of the 
Lievtenant the better. He intends to effect an exchange of duty, and join his 


regiment on service, probably taking his well-portioned cousin with him as a 
wife.” 








“‘ Surely,” said I, who felt the greatest difficulty, with the best intentions, of 
conquering my first dislike to him, ‘‘ surely he should have considered all this be- 
fore 

“ Ay, ay,’ 








interrupted my father-in-law, ‘‘so he should, but he was in love ; 
and then, Gilbert, we all of us know that we are not quite so clair-voyant as we 
are at other times. However,” continued he, ‘‘we must rouse Fanny from her 
| ‘doleful dumps.’ Now we are all going on well here—your charming young 
| nephew is thriving, and I mean to make up a little party, of which you must be 
one, to go to the exhibition of some most extraordinary artist, Mr. Delaville, who 
exhibits at our theatre to-night, after the fashion of George Alexander Stevens, 
Dibdin, and those other great geniuses who, by the dint of versatility of talent, 
contrive to amuse and delight an audience all alone by themselves.” 
“Jf Harriet is 
‘“‘ Harriet certainly can’t be of the party,”’ said Wells; * but my good kind 
wife will keep Aer company, and go you must. Sniggs tells me that the artist is 
capital—first chop, as the Chinese say ; and Fan and Bessy, you and I, Sniggs 














himself, who is as good an audience as he is a performer, and some one or two 
others, will make a strong party in favour of the entrepreneur.” 

* Really,” said I, «1 am so worried about Cuthbert, so anxious about Harriet, 
and———”’ 

“Can our interests be separate t'’’ said the Rev. patron of the entertainment. 
“No, no—you never had a child before, I have had many; I know the utter 
uselessness of moping about, a helpless animal—thinking and wondering, and 
wondering, and complaining about nothing. You come with us; the entertain- 
ment is called ‘ Frolicks in Africa and Reflections at Home,’ interspersed with 
songs, dances, imitations, and recitations, and all the other ‘ations’ in the 
world.” 

“Well, if Harriet gives me leave,” said I 

‘Oh, my dear Gilbert,” said the pastor, “ that is rather too much of a joke. 
Give you leave !—why I think I know enough of her to know that she would 
feel pleasure in knowing that you were amused—so, if you will, come to us, or 
shall we cometo you at seven!” 

“Oh,” said J, “ dine here, and if we must go, let us start hence en masse.” 

“« Why,” said Wells, ‘ fond as I admit myself to be of amusement in which I 
see no crime, I should not press this so much upon you if it were not for Fan— 
I am sure she broods over this sudden rupture with Merman, and if she can be 
diverted I know it will do her good.” 

“You need say nothing more,” said I, ‘I am perfectly ready to join you. } 
wonder you have not scen some of the bills of performance.” 

‘*T have got those,” said Wells; ‘and we will secure our places ; and if we 
can but secure two hearty laughs, either with the performer or at him, my purpose 
will be fully answered.” 

“There I perfectly agree with you,” said I; ‘‘ and I thank my good stars that 
I am not particularly fastidious as to how the laugh is obtained. I am as great 
a fool at a pantomime as I was when I was fourteen years old, and enjoy the kick- 
ings and cuffings of Harlequin and Pantaleon with as much relish now as I 
did then.” 

Addison says it would be an endless task to mention the innumerable shifts 
that small wits put in practice to raise a langh. Bullock in a short coat and Nor- 
ris in a long one seldom fail of this effect. In ordinary comedies a broad and nar- 
row-brimmed hat are different characters. Sometimes the wit of a scene lies in 
a shoulder-knot, and sometimes in a pair of whiskers. A lover running about the 
siage with his head peeping out of a barrel was thought a very good jest in King 
Charles the Second’s time, and invented by one of the first wits of that age. 
What care I, if by some extravagance, some unaccountable absurdity, I am 
made momentarily to forget the things which pray upon my mind? I am satisfi- 
ed ;—and if Mr. Delaville, whose real name is in all probability Dobbs, Dobbins, 
or Doddle, diverts my thoughts from the subjects which give me pain, I feel my- 
self very much indebted to the said Dobbs, Dobbins, or Doddle, as the case may 
be. Voltaire says that Providence has given us hope and sleep as a compensation 
for the many cares of life, to which Kant proposes to add “laughter,” if the wit 
and originality of humour necessary to excite it among rational people were not 
so rare. 

Well, I was fairly in for the evening’s entertainment ; and to say the truth, not 
altogether sorry for it. And accordingly our arrangements were perfected and 
dinner ordered at an hour suitable to the time of the commencement of the per- 
formances, and we subsequently packed up and on our road to the playhouse. 

The building to which we had been attracted was of ‘* pretensions humble and 
dimensions small.”” The genteel accommodation consisted of four boxes on either 
side and five in front. The pit and gallery when we arrived might have boasted 
some five-and-twenty inhabitants. ‘Three of the front boxes had in them some 
dozen of the bettermost neighbours, and our box and the stage-box opposite were 
well filled. On the stage and before the curtain stood a table covered with green 
baize, upon which were placed two candles, a bottle of water, a tumbler, and a 
kind of desk; behind it stood a chair. 

In those days little was known of the extent to which amusement could be de- 
rived and entertainment ensured from‘so small a stock in trade ; and accordingly 
we were not at all sparing in our jokes upon the unpromising appearance of things 
in general. Our attention, however, was attracted to the proscenium by the jin- 
gle of a piano-forte, concealed from sight, whereupon at the ringing of a little 
bell, some hidden artist performed a somewhat familiar symphony, which was 
abruptly checked, like the Knight’s story of the bear and fiddle, by a second s1- 
milar “ tintinabulary clatter.” 

Up rese the curtain, and displayed a scene of a room and the end of the piano- 
forte, wuich we sagaciously conjectured was to be used as an accompaniment to 
the vocal effusions of the exhibiter. A momentary pause ensued, and the 
hero of the evening entered, dressed butler-wise, in a blue coat, gilt buttons, 
white waistcoat, and black etceteras:—he came forward, bowed to the ‘ ju- 


dicious few’? who were present, and proceeded to take his place behind the 
table. 





“Ladies and gentlemen,” said a voice, which, even if my sight might have 
been puzzled, never could deceive my ears,—“ in presenting myself to your no- 
tice, I fear that perhaps I amn—’’—here the eyes of the vivacious exhibiter glan- 
ced on me.—I was gazing with astonishment at him :—our looks net, and, to the 
infinite astonishment of the audience, he burst into a violent fit of laughter: the 
disorder, as it luckily happened, communicated itself to the whole company, and 
for a minute or two everybody laughed, without knowing why or wherefore. ‘The 
performer speedily resumed his composure, and went through a really entertain- 
ing part of his performance, which, although replete with copious quotations 
from Josephus Miller, and others of his erudite fraternity, was both spirited and 
amusing. 

The moment the first part was over, I proceeded to the Coulisses, and there, 
having shaken hands with the genius of the night, expressed considerable aston- 
ishment that, as he must have known of my residence in the place, he had not 
presented himself at Ashmead. He explained to me, however, that he did not 
know of my being established in the neighbourhood, and that he had himself not 
arrived more than an hour before the beginning of the performance, and that 
his astonishment at seeing me a witness of his exhibition, threw him entirely 
off his guard, and produced the effect which seemed so mysterious to the ‘ géne- 
ral.” 

That the performer was my once friend, once enemy, and since friend again, 
Daly, I need scarcely write down,—he had no time at that busy moment to give 
me any account of his adventures since we parted; but I made him promise 
to cone up to breakfast, on the morrow ; and scarcely fancying the scene I had 
witnessed was real, I returned to my box to watch the progress and conclusion of 
the exhibition. 

When we came back from the theatre, Wells and his two daughters proceeded 
to the Rectory, and I to my home, having, however, received rather an unfa- 
vourable account of Tom, whose active cunning had been kept in full play, for 
the purpose of defeating all the attempts of his doctor and nurses in the way of 
medicine and regimen, and whose ordinary sulkiness had apparently been conver- 
ted into practical irascibility by their efforts to control him. 

This increased my anxiety to write to Cuthbert ; and I resolved that if no letter 
arrived from him by the next day’s post, and Tom continued to go on unfavoura- 
bly, I would do the douce violence to my feelings, and transmit a report of existing 
circumstances under cover to the governess, a designation which appeared to me 
to be equally applicable as rega:ded her influence over my brother, or her tutelage 
of his hopeful favourites. When I got back I found Harrict progressing, as the 
Americans have it, most delightfully. Mrs Wells’s attentions were unremitting, 
and my gratitude was proportionably sincere. I mentioned that | expected a 
friend to breakfast, because, considering all the circumstances of my former ac- 
quaintance, connexions, and entanglements with Daly, it did not appear to me 
particularly desirable that any portion of the Wells family should be of the party. 
The information produced the anticipated effect; Mrs Wells would breakfast in 
Harriet’s room, and I should be left as I desired, téte-d-téte with my extraordinary 
companion. 

Daly was punctual, as I expected: he had acquired the air and manner of a 
gentleman not at all likely to be too late for any meal to which he might happen 
to be invited; and I received him with a natural warmth not at all qualified by 
his change of appearance and station, but greatly mistified by finding him where 
and what he was, and I dismissed the servants as speedily as possible after the 
‘‘ things’’ were put down, in order to satisfy my curiosity upon the several more 
obscure points of his history. 

‘* My dear fellow,” said he, in answer to my first question as to the cause of his 
return from his African office, ‘‘I could'nt stand it. On my arrival in the infernal 
place, I inquired what this building was?—the late Governor's house—what that 
building was '—that was the residence of the /ate Collector of Customs. They told 
me the late Secretary was one of the most agreeable men in the world, and that if ] 
had only arrived before the two Judges, the Colonial Chaplain, and the Deputy 
Inspector of Hospitals had died, I should have found it an admirably agreeable, 
and sweetly sociable circle of society.”’ 

“Well,” said I “but I suppose as these functionaries died off, others succeeded 
them?” 

‘« Exactly so.” said Daly: “ and by that very course of procedure, I lost my 
appointinent Asthings were going, and as the people were gone,I thought I 
might as well die with decency, like Cesar, as live lowly ; so down I sat myself, 
and wrote a letter to my patron, petitioning forpromotion. No reply. Out comes 
a new cargo of officers, civil and military; forthe climate is so uncertain, or rather 
so certain, that they generally send out functionaries as they do dispatches, in 
triplicate—and | not noticed—at them again—made a grievance—complained of 
injustice—talked of my parliamentary interest in England—and wound up all, by 
distinctly stating that I would rather resign my office than continue to be 
oppressed.” 

“ What effect had that?” said I. 








“ Quite the reverse from what I intended,” said Daly; “a regular recol— 
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answer came, sureenough. What d’ye think it was? Two lines from an under 
secretary—they had taken me at my word. ‘ Have to acknowledge your letter 
—date so and so—stating so and so—and am directed by his Lordship to inform 
you that your resignation has been accepted—and Mr. Mumjummy of Alderman- 
bury is appointed your successor.” Having resigned, no passage found me home 
—no pay there—so I have returned to my native land—which in itself is some- 
thing—rather worse than I went, and have been forced to avail myself of the 
trickeries which used formerly to delight the fashionable world in order io raise 
the supplies, and get to London with a little cash in hand to keep the thing going 
till I can what we call turn round and look about me.”’ 

«* And does your scheme answer ?”’ asked I. 

‘« Never tried it but twice,” said Daly: “last night second appearance—you 
saw the result—as to finance, ‘a beggarly account of empty boxes ’—as to exhi- 
bition, ‘flat, stale, and unprofitable.’ The absurdities of an amateur are always 
rapturously received ; but the moment a man is called upon to pay for his plea- 
sures, he becomes critical overmuch; and although he declares himself ready to 
die with laughing at some gratuitous absurdity in a drawing-room, he would pro- 
nounce the same performance, if he has to ‘ fork out,’ as uncommonly dull, and 
deucedly dear at the money.” 

‘* Why then it does not answer?” said I. 

‘Tt answers,” replied Daly, ‘‘ very much as an under-secretary of state does 
—unfavourably to my views—so I mean to discard the dramatic and take to the 
literary line. [ have already made a bargain with a London bookseller to com- 
mence to publish a couple of volumes of ‘ Travels in the Interior of Africa,’ 
which I have written, and of which, to tell you truth, I have brought a specimen 
in my pocket : these things, they tell me, sell admirably well now; and with 
half a dozen views and the portrait of a chief or two, will, I have no doubt, 
fetch the bibliopole a pretty penny; at least he thinks so by his offer. Here 
is my specimen—I will leave it with you till I start, for I shall be off this even- 
ing.” 

‘And did you mean to have passed through Blissfold without paying me a 
visit!” said I. 

“No,” said Daly, “not exactly that; but I think if ] had known you were 
established hee, I should not have passed through Blissfold at all: owing to my 
late arrival I did not know it; and most certainly, whatever your surprise last 
night might have been at seeing me as a performer, mine at beholding you as an 
audience was at least equal.” 

The expressed intention of Daly to leave his interesting manuscript with me 
till he started, implied a return to Ashmead in the after part of the day, for which 
I was not altogether prepared. Not but that, even after all that had passed, | 
should have been too happy to give him board and lodging for an indefinite term, 
but he was so uncertain, so mischievous, and so uncentrollable, that I did not feel 
safe in permitting the possibility of his starting off into an elaborated detail of 
all the events of the preceding years of our acquaintance. I resolved, if possi- 
ble, to guard myself from the effects of such indiscretions by pleading a dinner 
engagement at the Rectory; for it struck me that if I reduced my dinner at 
home, as I had already reduced my breakfast, to a ¢éte-d-téte, he might, in the 
inevitable presence of the servants, indulge in some of those reminisceaces, the 


very peculiarity of which would render them matters worth listening to, and | 


make them valuable acquisitions to the archives of the housekeeper’s room or 
servants’ hall. Pondering, therefore, the least harsh mode of disentangling my- 
self from a continuance of the unlooked-for association with my friend, I asked 
him whether he had lately heard of his better half. 

I cannot describe the sensations which I felt when making this inquiry, asso- 
ciated as it was with the recollection of events at once so overwhelming and ab- 
sorbing to myself, and contrasted as these events and everything connected with 
them were with the occurrences and pursuits of my present life. His answer 
was, that he had certainly heard of her, but the intelligence he had received was 
not of a nature to induce a belief that she was particularly interested in his for- 
tunes or his fate. 

“‘] should like your opinion on my manuscript,” said Daly, with the pertina- 
cious affection for his literary offspring so remarkable on the part of authors. 

** And I should like to read it,” said I; “but when do you leave this?” 

“I fixed upon going this evening,’ said Daly , “but I am not tied to time— 
to-morrow will answer my purpose just as well.” 

This forced me into a declaration of my imaginary engagement. 

“J am deucedly sorry,” said I, ‘that I happen to have promised to dine at 
the Rectory with my father-in-law, else I should have been delighted if you 
would have dined here.” 

I said those very words, and said them, too, with real sincerity and truth, mere- 


ly making a conditional reservation, the cause of which was Daly's own impru- | 


dence. I should have been truly delighted to have had him to dine, 1r I could 
have trusted him. Thus the fault, in fact, was his, not mine ; and, after all, the 
‘being delighted ” surely was not a less allowable facon de parler than “ deeply 
regretting ” the impossibility Of accepting a disagreeable invitation on account of 
a fictitious previous engagement; nor one bit worse than the absurdity of ap- 
pending to a letter, in which one has indulged in the expression of the most 
contemptuous opinions and degrading epithets, the generally-adopted formulary— 
**T have the honour to remain, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient very humble servant.” 


** But,” continued I, “if you will trust me with the portion of the manuscript 
which you have with you, it shall be faithfully returned to you this evening ; 
indeed, I will send it back to you when I go to the Rectory.” 

“T think,” said Daly, ‘“ you will find it interesting—very little of the interior is 
known, after all—but—if—as your talents are generally recognised—you should 
see any errors, either in style or language, perhaps you would do me the kindness 
to use a correcting hand '—that’s all.’”’ 

I promised—disclaiming at the same time any of the qualifications which Daly 
ascribed to me—to read the book with all due attention, feeling, at the same time, 
a strong desire to make myself, in some degree, better acquainted with the state 
of my friend’s finances. ‘That they were low he had confessed, but I did not 
feel myself at liberty to inquire if I could be of any assistance, nor indeed did I 
doubt, considering all our foregone acquaintance, that he would hesitate to con- 
stitute mé his banker, if he considered it necessary ; still there appeared in his 
manner a sort of restlessness and nervousness, which communicated themse!ves 
to me; and I felt, 1 scarce knew why—an immoderate anxiety for his depar- 
ture. 

I dreaded a visit from Sniggs while Daly was with me—he would not only re- 
cognise the lion of the precedixg night, but would no doubt strike up an intimate 
acquaintanceship with him, and by a sympathetic interchange of facet, detain 
him at Ashmead, perhaps till luncheon—perhaps he might be the bearer of some 
message from Wells, whom I knew he was to see upen parish business at eleven, 
which might overthrow in an instant all my well-arranged history of my engage- 
ment. However, at last, after he had done ten thousand things, as I thought, 
purposely tending to delay his departure, Daly went, leaving me his manuscript, 
of which | consiiered it my duty to read a certain part, and forming my judgment 
of the whole by some favourable sample, return it, as I had promised, before 

gAlinner. 

I wished him farewell—begged him to write to me when he was fixed in 
London—and assured him of my perfect readiness to be of use to him when- 
ever or however I might be able. Yet when he was out of sight I reproached 
myself with not having put my offer more explicitly, and volunteered some im- 
mediate assistance. The truth is, I was confused and worried, and thrown 
off my guard, and [ really believe it would have been better not to have invited 
him at all to Ashmead, than have treated him as I did—without being able to 
avoid it. 

When he was gone, I hastened to Harriet’s room, and as I never concealed a 
thought or wish from her, explained to her the necessity I felt for avoiding Daly, 
by dining at her father's—an explanation scarcely necessary, because I had long 
before told her the whole history of former adventures with him, even to the epi- 
sode of my infatuation about Emma. My dear little woman perfectly agreed 
with me in my views on the subject, and I accordingly wrote to the Rector, to 
announce my intention, and received, as usual, a kindly welcome to his hospitable 
house. Having done which, | sat myself down to peruse the papers of my vola- 
tile friend, in order that they might be punctually restored to him before his 
departure, which, unencouraged by me to remain where he was, he had _positive- 
ly fixed for that evening, per mail, if there should be a place for him when it ar- 
rived. 

I untied the packet, and having skimmed the three preliminary chapters, which 
were occupied in describing the town in which he had been located, and environs, 
its different institutions and offices, all of which I had previously read about, | 
passed on to the account of Daly’s journey into a part of the interior, which, ac- 
cording to his statement, had never been visited before. 

Daly, having travelled upwards of one hundred and sixty miles, without meeting 
with any considerable impediment or remarkable adventure, arrived on the 15th 
of April at the town of Basfoodo, the residence of the king of the Gummangoes. 
He then proceeds with his journal :— 

‘**T was accompanied by my own servant, Richard Evans ; Woolpoo, an intel- 
ligent negro who had joined us at Mamfoz; Faz and Borjee, two boys ; and a 
guide. At Basfoodo we were well received, contrary, as it appeared to me, to 
the expectations of the guide. The king, a man of great intelligence, who spoke 
the Guminango language with peculiar sweetness, made numerous inquiries as to 
the objects I had in view. Woolpoo acted as an interpreter ; and, after an hour's 
ta'k, the king ordered me some Qualch, a dish made of horseflesh and melted 
butter I contrived to eat some of it, because I was given to understand it was 
considered a great luxury, and, being sent by the king, it would have been taken 
tll if | had not partaken of it. 

‘“*T was conducted to a hut which had been prepared for me by the king's or- 
der, where there were several extremely large women waiting to give me tama- 
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rinds and rice, which they had brought with them. They were accompanied by 
five or six Pungahs, who appeared to be their daughters, who diverted me much 
by their grotesque dances. Oggenou Bow Ting, whom I soon discovered to be 
the king’s favourite minister, told me that he had ordered plenty of milk-and- 
water for my horses; but when I ventured to express an intention of quitting 
Basfoodo early the next morning, he assumed a somewhat authoritative mauncr, | 
and said, ‘ Betnot, betnot,’ three or four times. The strong resemblance of his 
caution in the Gummango language to the English words ‘ better not,’ struck me 
as remarkably curious. 

“In the morning, however, I took leave of the king, who seemed quite grieved 
to part with me: indeed, I could not prevail upon him to let me quit him, till I 
had soothed his regrets by giving him a double-barrelled gun, a gold-laced waist- 
coat, a cocked hat, and a musical snuff-box. His minister seemed to expect some- 
thing for himself ; but when I mounted my horse, and saw that he and two or 
three other of the subordinates were making preparations to follow me, I re- 
peated the word ‘ Betnot,’ which he had himself used the night before, and they 
gave up the design. 

* * * * * * 

“ This afternoon we crossed a very pretty river, which Wcolpoo informed me 
fell intoa larger one, the name of whichhe did not recollect. The water was 
very clear; so that, not being deep, we could distinctly see the bottom in many 
places. I here noticed several fish swimming in the stream, which appeared to 
me very closely to resemble the Gasterosieus aculeatus; but 1 was unable 
to satisfy myself upon this point, from the rapidity with which they fled at our ap- 
proach, and the difficulty of catching any of them—a circumstance which I deeply 
regret. 

“One of the Fushdous, or priests, came into our hut, and, having regaled him- 
self, proposed to accompany us the u.ext day, in order to point out to us the Pitsi 
Bow, or Sacred Well, which was consigned to his care ; he left us late, with a 
promise to return early, but he cia uot make his appearance ; and when J awoke, 
I missed iny silver snuff-Lox. I suggested to Woolpoo the necessity of applying 
to the chief of the village for restitution; but I was met again with the words 
‘Bet-not.’ So I put up with my loss with the best possible grace. 

* * * * * 


Having read so much of the vocabulary, I turned over a few, pages, and came 
to this—‘* The next day we saw several goats, &c. x 

When I had read thus far, I felt, oddly enough, a somewhat powerful inclina- 
tion to sleep ; indeed, it grew so strong, that the manuscript fell from my uncon- 
scious hand upon the table, and by its fall, awakened me to a “ sense of my situa- 
tion.” IT had already read the accounts of several similar expeditions, and had, 
I admit, uniformly felt thesame symptoms ; but as, by Daly’s statement, he had 
disposed of the copyright of his work to an eminent London publisher, I felt 
rather ashamed this time of being unable to keep myself alive to its interest. 

One thing in a considerable degree consoled me,—I should not be ovliged to de- 
liver a vivd-voce opinion of the production; nor, indeed, could /, with justice, 
give any opinion at all, since the chiefest merit of such a book consists in its 
correctness and truth. I accordingly refolded the manuscript, tied it up, and 
| sealed it: and enclosing a note, thanking him for the perusal, which had given 
me much pleasure, directed it (as he desired) to Mr Delaville, King’s Head Inn, 
and depositing it in the pony pheton, proceeded, first to take leave of my dear 
Harriet and her amiable mother, and then to drive to the Rectory, where I had no 
objection to pass half an hour befure our family dinner. 

Off I went, with my mind fuller of Cuthbert’s neglect of my wife than any- 
thing else, revolving also my scheme of writing the next day if I did not hear; 
and thus occupied I reached the well-known door of Wells’s residence. I or- 
dered the phztonat ten; and while depositing my cloak in the hall, heard the 
billiard-balls at work. ‘This satisfied me that Sniggs was to be of the party ; so, 
directing James to leave the parcel at the King’s Head, I entered the billiard- 
room, where I found the reverend Rector acting marker at the fire-place, while | 
Sniggs was struggling desperately to get up with Daly, who was his antagonist, 
and had scored fourteen to nine of the game.—[ To be continued. } 














PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE LONDON 
PHYSICIAN. 


THE LAST CHAPTER. 
THE DESTROYER | 
Fair and innocent readers! how many, many thousands of you will read this 
| narrative with beating and indignant hearts! Shrink not from its sad—its faithful 
details; consider them, if it be not presumptuously spoken, in somewhat of that 
| spirit in which you ponder the mournful history of Eve and Eden—of her, our 
first mother, who, weakly listening to the serpent tempter, was ignominiously 
| thrust out of her bright abode, degraded from her blessed estate, and entailed in- 
numerable ill upon her hapless progeny ! 
With kindly and fervent feeling, my conscience bearing testimony to the purity 
of my intentions, I have drawn up, and now thus commend to you—to readers, 
of both sexes, and of all classes of society, but those especially who move amidst 
the scenes from which its incidents have been taken—this narrative, the last 
Passage from the Diary of a late Physician; of him who, having been long 
acquainted with you, now bids you farewell ; and could his eye detect among you 
one whose trembling foot was uplifted to deviate from the path of honour and of 
virtue, he would whisper, amidst his reluctant adiewsx—BEWARE ! 





} 
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Mrs. St. Helen, a young, a fond, a beautiful mother, having one morning in 
June 18—, observed a faint flush on the forehead of her infant son—her first- | 
born and only child, and ascertained from the nursery-maid that he had been 
rather restless during the night, persuaded herself and her husband that matters 
were serious enough to require immediate assistance from London. The worthy 
Colonel, therefore, ordered his pheton to be at the door by ten o’ciock ; and, hav- 
ing been scarcely allowed by his anxious wife to swallow a cup of coffee and finish 
his egg, presently jumped into his vehicle and dashed off almost as rapidly as 
Mrs. St. Helen, who remained standing on the steps, could have wished. Though 
the distance was nearly nine miles, he reached my house by a little after eleven, 
and was at once shown into my room, where I was arranging my daily visits. It | 
seemed clear, from his hurried statement, that his little son and heir was about to 
encounter the perils of scarlet fever or measles, atthe very least ; and such were 
his importunities, that though I had several engagements for the early part of the 
day, I was induced, at his suggestion, to put two hacks to my carriage, and drive 
down to Densleigh Grange, accompanied by the Colonel, who ordered his servant 
to remain in town ti!l the horses had rested. 

This was the first time that my professional services had been required in Co- 
lonel St. Helen’s family—in fact, { had never been at Densleigh, though previous 
to their marriage, I had been rather intimately acquainted with Mrs. St. Helen. 
We had never once met since the day of her marriage, three years ago. When 
I last saw her—upon that happy occasion—I thought her certainly one of the 
loveliest young women the eye could look upon. I really thik her person and 
manners werc the most fascinating | ever witnessed. When ! first saw her she | 
was only seventeen, and dressed in the deepest mourning ; for her father,the Hon. | 
Mr. Annesley, a beneficed clergyman in the West of England, had recently | 
died, leaving her to the care of his brother the Earl of Hetheringham, whose fa- 
mily I was then attending. Her mother had died about a yeai after giving birth 
to this her first and only child ; and her father left nothing behind him but his | 
daughter and his debts. The former he bequeathed, as I have already intimated, | 
to his brother, who accepted the charge with a very ungracious air. He was a | 
cold, proud man—qualities, however, in which his Countess excelled him—by no | 
means rich, except in children; of whom he had three sons and five daughters, | 
who instantly recognised in their beautiful cousin a most formidable competitor | 
for the notice of society. And they wereright. The form of her features was 
worthy of the rich commingled expression of sweetness, spirit, and intellect that | 
beamed in them. What passion shone out of her dark blue eyes! Her figure, | 
too, was well-proportioned and graceful, just budding out into womanhood. She | 
was sitting, when I first saw her, at a little rosewood table, near the Countess, in | 
her boudoir—one hand hung down with a pen in it, while the other supported her 
forehead, from which her fingers were pressing aside her auburn hair—evidently | 
in a musing mood, which my sudden entrance through the door already standing 
wide open, put anend to. ‘ You need not go,” said the Countess, coldly, seeing 
her hastily preparing to shut up her little desk—‘t my niece—Miss Annesley, 
Doctor!” I knew the Countess—her character and circumstances well ; this | 
exquisite girl, her niece, and she with five daughters to dispose of !—Miss Annes- | 
ley, after slightly acknowledging my salutation, resumed her seat and pen. I 
could hardly keep my eyes away from her. If she looks so lovely now, in spite | 
of this gloomy dress, thought I, what must she be, when she resumes the garb of 
youthful gaiety and elegance! Ah, Countess, you may well tremble for your | 
daughters, if this girl is to appear among them. ‘ You see, Doctor,’’ continued | 
the Countess, in a matter-of-fact manner, while these thoughts glanced across my | 
mind—“ we are all thrown into sables through the death of the Earl's brother, 
Mr. Annesley !" 

“Indeed!” I interrupted, with a look of sympathy towards her niece, who | 
spread her hand over her eyes, while the pen that was in the other slightly quiver- 
ed. ‘ This young lady is, in fact, all my poor brother-in-law left behind him ; 
and” (adding in a lower tone) “ she now forins one of our little family ‘”’ I felt 
infinitely hurt at the scarce-concealed sneer with which she "ttered the word | 
“Jitt'e.” Poor Miss Annesley, I feared, had perceived it; for, after evidently 
struggling ineffectually to conceal her emotions, she rose and stepped abruptly to- 
werds the door. 

“You'll find your cousins in the drawing-room, love! go and sit with them,” 
said the Countess, endeavouring to speak affectionately. ‘ Poor thing!’ she 
continued, as soon as Miss Annesley had closed the door, after which I fancied I 
heard her run rapidly up stairs—doubtless to weep alone in her own room—* her 
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father hasn’t been dead more than a fortnight, and she feels it acutely !—shock- 
ingly involved, my dear Doctor—over head and ears in debt! You've ‘no idea 
how it annoys the Earl! My riece is perfectly penniless! Literally, we were 
obliged to provide the poor thing with mourning! [ insisted on the Earl’s making 
her one of our family ;” a great falsehood, as | subsequently discovered, for she 
had snggestei and urged sending her abroad to a nunnery, which, however in- 
clined to do, she dared not for appearances’ sake. ‘She'll be a companion for 
o peer daughters, though she’s quite countryfied at present—don’t you 

uink so?” 

_“ Pardon me, my dear Countess—she struck me as extremely elegant,and beau- 
tiful,” | answered, with sufficient want of tact. 

“Rather pretty, certainly—she’s only seventeen, poor thing,” drawled the 
Countess, immediately changing the subject. 

I could not help feeling much interest in the poor girl, thrust thus, in the first 
agonies of her grievous bereavement, into a soil and atmosphere ungenial and 
even noxious—into a family that at once disliked and dreaded her. What a life 
seemed before her! But, I reflected, the conflict may be painful, it cannot be 
long. Lady Hetheringham cannot utterly exclude her niece from society ; and 
there, once seen, she must triumph. And so, indeed, it happened ; for in less 
than six months after the period of her arrival at her uncle’s, she began to go out 
freely into society with his family ; it having been considered by her prudent and 
affectionate relatives, that the sooner this young creature could be got off their 
hands the better. The Earl and his Countess, indeed, began to feel some appre- 
hension now and then lest one of their niece’s male cousins—the eldest possjbly, 
might feel rather more attached towards her than mere relationship required. She 
was directed, therefore, to apply herself diligently to the completion of her educa- 
tion, in which sie had already made rapid progress, which, together with ber na- 
tural talents, soon rendered her independent of the fashionable instructors who 
taught her cousins. Miss Annesley was, in truth, a creature of much enthusiasm 
of character; of a generous and confiding nature, a sanguine temperament— 
fond withal of admiration, as who is not, of eithersex? She felt in her element 
in the glittering society in which she now incessantly appeared, or rather into 
which she was forced. She breathed freely, for glorious was the contrast it af- 
forded to the chilling, withering restraint and coldness that ever awaited her at 
her uncle’s. There she but too sorrowfully felt herself an intruder—that her aurt 
and uncle were stirring heaven and earth to get rid ef her. Many a bitter hour 
did she pass alone when she reflected upon this, and saw no course open to her 
but to second the exertions of her heartless relatives, and be emancipated from 
her thraldom by almost any one who chose to make the attempt. Her anxieties 
on this score Jaid her open to the imputation of being little more than a brilliant 
flirt or coquette—than which certainly nothing could be more distant from the 
wishes or repugnant to the feelings of poor Miss Annesley. She saw that her 
uncle and aunt could have encouraged the advances of any one that seemed likely 
to propose for a beautiful but pennyless orphan, and was almost disposed to grati- 
fy them. What soct of life would not be preferable to that of her present bitter 
dependence? Alas, how generous, how noble a heart was thus trifled with—was 
thus endangered, if not even directly betrayed, by those whose sacred duty it was, 
whose pride and delight it should have been, to regard and cherish it! However 
pure, however high-minded, a girl of Miss Annesley’s youth and inexperience, of 
her eager and fervent temper and character, could not but be exposed to immi- 
nent danger when thrust thus into such scenes as are afforded by the fashionable 
society ef the metropolis. Poor Emma! No eye of zealous and vigilant affec- 
tion followed her when wandering through these dazzling mazes of dissipation 
and of danger! Anxious, however, as were Lord and Lady Hetheringham to get 
rid of their lovely charge, their efforts were unsuccessful. Two seasons 
over, and their niece, though the admired of all beholders, utterly eclipsing her 
impatient and envious cousins, seemed unlikely to form an alliance, whether ow- 
ing to the incessant and widely-propagated sneers and injurious falsehoods of her 
five rivals, the ill-disguised colduess and dislike of the Earl and Countess, or, 
above all, her want of fortune. Many who admired her, and felt disposed to pay 
her decisive attentions, were deterred by the fear that a young woman, of her fa- 
mily, station, beauty, and accomplishments, was an object placed far beyond their 
reach; while others sighed— 

“« Sighed and looked, sighed and looked, and sighed again ;” 

and feared that if she brought her husband no fortune, she nevertheless was per- 
fectly able and disposed to spend Ars. Conquests, in the ordinary phrase she made 
innumerable, and was several times mentioned in the newspapers as “ likely to be 
led to the hymeneal altar ‘* by Lord , Sir , the Honourable Mr. ——, 
and so forth. As far, indeed, as appearances went, there was some ground for 
each of theserumours. Miss Annesley had many followers, most of whom were 
sufficiently gratified by having their names associated in fashionable ramour with 
that of so distinguished a beauty. The only one, however, of all these triflers 
who ever established any thing like an interest in her heart, was the elegant and 
well known Alvertey ; a man whose fascinating appearance and manners soon dis- 
tanced the pretensions of all those who aimed at an object he iad selected. Alver- 
ley was, when he chose, irresistible. He could inspire the woman he sought with 
a conviction that he loved her passionately, throwing a fervour and devotion into 
his manner which few, very few women, and no young woman, could resist. Poor 
Miss Annesley fancied that this envied prize was hers ; and that he was destined 
to be led a ‘‘ graceful captive at her chariot wheels ;” that he was the gallant 
knight who was to deliver her from bondage. Here, too, however, she was des- 
tined to meet with disappointment ; the distinguished Alverley disappeared from 
among the throng of her admirers quite suddenly ; the fact being, that in a confi- 
dential conversation with one of her cousins, in a quadrille, he had become satis- 
fied that it was undesirable for him to prosecute farther his disinterested attentions 
in that quarter. Miss Annesley felt his defection more keenly than that of any 
other of her transient admirers. Her eager feelings, her inexperienced heatt, 
would not permit her to see how utterly unworthy was one who could act thus, of 
even a moment's regret, Alas! her high spirit had not fair play! His graceful 
person, his handsome and expressive features, his fascinating manners, could not 
so easily be banished from her young heart ; and her grief and mortification were 
but little assuaged, however perhaps her wounded pride might be soothed, by the 
intimation Alverley contrived to have conveyed to her, from several quarters, that 
her regrets fell infinitely short of the poignancy of his own, in being compelled by 
others, on whom his all depended, to abandon the dearest hopes hé had ever 
cherished. 

Thus it was that Miss Annesley ani her heartless and selfish relatives beheld 
two seasons pass away without any prospect of their being permanently released 
from one another's presence and society ; an infinite gratification did the poor girl 
experience in being invited to spend the autumn of 18— with a distant relative 
of Lady Hetheringham’s, in a remote part of England. This lady was the widow 
of a General officer, and during her stay in town that season had formed an at- 
tachment towards Miss Annesley, whose painful position in the Earl's family she 
soon perceived and co:mnpassionated ; therefore it was that her invitation had been 
given, and she felt delighted at securing the society of her young and brilliant 
guest during the tedious autumn and winter months. ; 

Miss Annesley proved herself to be possessed of a warm and affectionate heart 
in addition to beauty and accomplishments, and every day increased the attach- 
ment between them. ‘These six months were the happiest Miss Annesley had 
everknown. Before returning to town, an event she dreaded, a very eligible offer 
of marriage was made to her by a relative of her hostess, who happened to be 
quartered with his regiment in her immediate neighbourhood, Major St. Helen 
He was an am ‘able, high-spirited man, of excellent family, in easy circumstan- 
ces, and with considerable expectations. His features, though not handsome, 
were manly and expressive; his figure was tall and commanding, his manners 
frank, his disposition affectionate ; his suit was supported by Miss Annesley’: 
kind hostess, and before returning to town he gained the promise of her hand- 
The more, indeed, she knew of him, and learnt of his character, the more confi- 
dently she committed herself to him ; she became sincerely attached to him, who 
loved her so evidently with fervour and enthusiasm. In about a twelvemonth’s 
time she was married to him—in her twentieth year, he being about ten years ber 
senior—from the Earl of Hetheringham’s. 1 was present, and never saw a love- 
lier bride ; how distinctly, even at this distance of time, is her figure betore my 
mind’seye! As heruncle, who felt as if a thorn had been at length plucked out 








| of his side, led her down to the travelling carriage that was in readiness to con- 


vey them away, I was one of the last to whisper a hasty benison into the ear of 
the trembling blushing girl. Gracious Heaven! could either of us at that mo- 
ment have lifted the veil of futurity, and foreseen her becoming the subject of 
this last and dreadful passage from my Diary ! 

About three years afterwards was born the little patient I was now on my way 
to visit. During this considerable interval I had almost lost sight of them ;, for 
Major, since become Colonel St. Helen, after a years’ travel on the Continent, 
purchased the delightful residence to which we were now s0 hastily driving, and 
where their little son and heir was born. Here they lived in delightful retire- 
ment—only occasionally, and for very short periods, visiting the metropolis ; the 
chief reason being Mrs. St. Helen’s reluctance to renew her intercourse with 
Lord and Lady Hetheringham, or any member of their family. It was evi- 
dent, from our conversation as we drove down, that their attachment towards each 
other continved unabated. ‘The only drawback upon their happiness was a fear 
that he might be, erelong, summoned upon foreign service. When within about 
a mile of Densleigh, our conversation, as if by common consent, dropped—and 
we leaned back in the corners of the carriage in silence ; he, doubtless, oecupied 
with anxieties about his little son, and the probable state of matters he should 
meet on reaching home ; I sinking ito a reverie upon past times. I was anxious 
to see again one in whom I had formerly felt such interest—and felt happy at her 
good fortune, not only in escaping the dangers to which she had been exposed, 
but in making so happy @ marrage. : 

“Heavens! exclaimed the Colonel, who had been for the last few minutes 
incessantly putting his head out of the window—look—there they are’—his keen 
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ye had discovered two female figures standing at the outer gate opening upon 


the hig’ road—“ Drive on, coachman, for God's sake !” 

* Don’t alarm yourself, Colonel”—said I ; adding, as we drew near enough to 
distinguish one of the figures pushing open the gate, and stepping into the road 
towards us—“ for one of them can be no other than Mrs. St. Helen; and the 
other is her maid, with my little patient in her arms—positively! Ha, ha, Colo- 


_ mel! That looks very much like the scarlet fever or measles !” 


“ Certainly you are right,” replied the Colonel, with a sigh that seemed to let 
off all his anxiety. ‘That is my wife, indeed—and the child: there can be no 
mistake—but how can they think of venturing out till, at all events, they 
are”’—— 

Though I was at the moment rather vexed at having come so far, at such in- 
eonvenience, too, I soon made up my mind to it, and felt glad at the opportunity 
of seeing how the beautiful Miss Annesley would show in the character of Mrs. 
St. Helen—a mother. 

“ You must give these poor beasts a little refreshment, Colonel, before I can 
take them back, and me a little luncheon,” said J, with a smile, looking at my 


“Certainly—oh, of course! Forgive me, dear Doctor, for having been so 
nervous and precipitate! But you are father a’yourself. "Tis all my wife’s fault, I 
can assure you, and I shall tell her she must make the apology due for bringing you 
down from London for nothing! The fact is, that J never thought there was any 
thing the matter with the child ;"—which was, I thought, a very great mistake of 
the Colonel's. : : 

«TJ assure you I am infinitely better pleased to have the opportunity of sceing 
Mrs. St. Helen again, and in health and spirits, than to see her plunged into dis- 
tress by the illness of her child—so pray say no more about it !” 

As we approached, Mrs. St. Helen hastily gave her parasol into the hands of 
the maid, from whose arms she snatched the child, and walked quickly up to the 
eartiage door, as we drew up. Fora moment I quite forgot the errand on which 
I had come, as close before me stood the Emma Annesley of a furmer day, a 
thousand times more lovely, to my eye, than I had ever seen her. She wore a 
light loose bonnet, of transparent white crape, and her shawl, which had been 
displaced in the hurry of seizing the child, hung with graceful negligence over 
her shoulders, to infinite advantage displaying a figure of ripening womanhood— 
the young mother, proud of the beautiful infant she bore in her arms—her ex- 
pressive features full of animation; altogether she struck me as a fit subject for 
one of those airy and exquisite sketches with which Sir Thomas Lawrence was 
then occasionally delighting the world. 

“Oh, Doctor ,”’ she commenced, in the same rich voice I so well remem- 
bered, holding out one of her hands to me as I descended the carriage steps—“ I 
am so delighted to see you again—but really,” looking at her husband, “ Arthur 
4id so frighten me about the child, and I am not a very experienced mother—but 
I su it’s the same with al] fathers—alarmed at such trifles !” 

- lly Emma, this is capital,” interrupted the Colonel, half piqued and half 
pleased, while I could not help laughing at them both—‘‘so it was J—but who 
was it, Emma, that came rushing into my dressing-room this morning—her hair 
half en papillote ?”—— 

« Arthur, don’t be absurd— there's no need.”’ 

“ Well—I forgive you! I[t was all my fault; but, thank God! here's the 
young hero, seemingly as well as ever he was in his life—many, many happy re- 
turns.” 

“Tis his birthday, Doctor’’— interrupted Mrs. St. Helen, eagerly, with a sweet 
smile. 

The Colonel took the child out of his mother’s arms, and kissed him heartily. 
“But shat apology can we make, Emma, to Doctor Sad 

‘Ot, don’t say a syllable! Iam sincerely glad that I have come, and more 
so, that there was not the necessity for it you supposed. My dear Mrs. St. Helen, 
how glad I am to see you,” I continued, as she took my arm, the Colonel pro- 
ceeding on with the child in his arms, who seemed, however, anxious to get back 
to his nurse. ‘I have often thought of you, and wondezed where you had hid 
yQurselves! But before we talk of past times, let me hear what it was that so 

you about that sweet little child?” 

“ why, I suspect it’s all my fault, Doctor—I was very foolish ; but we 
do s0 love him, that we are afraid of the least thing. He's so beautiful, that I 
fear we shall lose him—ho's too good—we should be too happy.” 

“ All mothers, Mrs. St. Helen, say that; but I want to hear whether we are 
right in dismissing all anxiety about the appearances that so alarmed you this 











“ I'm quite ashamed of it! It was evidently nothing but a little redness on 
his forehead, which was occasioned, no doubt, by the pressure of the pillow— 
and it quite disappeared before the Colonel had been gone half-an-hour—and the 
nurse did not tell me till afterwards—and we had no man here at the time to ride 
after the Colonel—and so"—pushing about the end of her parasol upon the 
grass, and looking down, as we slowly followed the Colonel towards the house. 
I laughed heartily at the kind of sheepish air with which she confessed the slight 
occasion there had been for her alarm. She began again to apologize— 

Pho, pho, my dear Mra. St. Helen, this has happened to me more than a hun- 
dred times! but never when I less regretted it than I do now. I have had a de- 
light{el drive, and I have seen you looking so well and happy—you cannot think 
how teéjoiced Tam on your account! What a contrast is your present life to 
that you led at the Earl of Hetheringham’s !—you must be as happy as the day 


- 


“And so deed Iam! I never, never know what real happiness was till I 

Colonel St. Helen! We have never had a difference yet! He wor- 
ships the very ground ”"———She paused, hung her head, and her eyes filled with 
sears 


i 


** He looks quite the soldier,” said I, glancing at his tall and erect figure. 

“Oh yes, and he is! He has the noblest disposition in the world! so gene- 
rous, and as simple as the little creature that he carries. You would hardly think 

im the same man when he is at home, that at the head of his regiment looks so 
cold, and stern, and formal. And he is as brave as” her beautiful features 
‘were terned towards me, flushed with excitement—‘‘ Do you know he’s been in 
three engagements, and I have heard from several officers that he is one of the 
moet desperate and fearless "’ 

‘* Ah, you recollect these beautiful lines, Mrs. St. Helen,” said I— 

‘* The warrior’s heart when touched by me, 

Can as downy, soft, and yielding be, 

As his own white plume that high amid death 

Through the field has shone, yet moves with a breath !’’* 
Her eyes were fixed intently upon me while I repeated these lines, filled with 
tears as I concluded, and she spoke not. ‘ Where are these lines?” she began 
at length ; but ashamed of her yet unsubdued emotion, she quickly turned aside 
her head, and left the sentence unfinished. Her little dog that came scampering 
down towards us, happily turned her thoughts. ‘ 

“ How very, very ridiculous!” she exclaimed, half-laughing, half-crying, point- 
ing to a light blue ribbon tied round the dog’s neck, in a large knot or bow, the 
little anima! now frisking merrily about her, and then rolling about on the grass, 
evidently not knowing what to make of his gay collar. ‘The fact is, Doctor, 
that this being our little boy’s first birth-day, my maid has determined that even 
the dog—Down, Fan! down! you little impudent creature—go and run after 
your young master ;"" and away bounded Fan, leaving us once more alone. 

“When did you hear of the Hetheringham’s last 7” 

* Oh, by the way,” she answered eagerly, “only a day or two ago. And 
what do you think! Did you read thet account of the elopement in the papers 
with such numbers of stars and initials ?” 

* Certainly, I recollect ; but whom do they mean?” 

_ My fair proud cousin, Anne Sedley, and the youngest officer in Arthur's re- 

. Who would have thought it! She was always the most unkind of any 
of them towards me; but I am not the less sorry for her. Nothing but misery 
ean come of an elopement ; and how they are to live I do not know, for neither 
of them has any thing.” 


r.* > see very little of the Earl and Countess, or your cousins, I suppose 
now 

“We have scarcely met since we were married, and we don’t regret it. Arthur 
does not like any of them, for I could not help telling him how they had treated 
me; and, besides, we see nobody, nor do we wish, for we are not yet tired of 
each other, and have plenty to do at home of one kind or another. In fact, we 
hsve only one thing that distresses us, a fear lest the Colonel may be ordered to 
join his regiment and go abroad. Oh! we tremble at the thought, at least I am 
sure that J do; especially if it should happen before November,” she added 
suddenly, faintly colouring. I understood by her delicate intimation that she bade 
fair to become again a mother, and told her so. “What should I do, in my 
situation, all alone here—my husband gone, perhaps never to return. ¢ 
you, it often makes me very sad indeed—but here he comes.” 

“Why, Emma! How serious! Positively in tears! What ! have you 
been regretting to Doctor that you have not got a patient for him ?” 

“No, dearest Arthur—the fact is we have been talking over past times !—I 
was telling him how happy we were in our solitude here ” 

“ But, I dare say, Doctor , with myself,” said the Colonel, quickly, ob- 
serving Mrs. St. Holen not yet to have entirely recovered from her emotion— 
“will not think the worse of Densleigh when we've had a little lunch.” 

“ Well—I'll rejoin you in a few minutes,” interrupted Mrs. St. Helen, turning 
ffom us. 

“ Aha,” said the Colonel, as he led me into the room where lunch was spread 
—“¢he’s gone to look after Master St. Helen's dinner, I suppose; we shan’t 
see her this quarter of an hour !—He must never eat a mouthful without her 
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seeing it We won't wait, Doctor ——,” and we sat down—for I had really 


not much time to lose. Densleigh was a delightful residence—happily situated, 
and laid out with much taste and elegance. The room in which we were sitting 
at lunch opened upon a soft green, sloping down to the banks of a pleasant 
stream, and commanded an extensive prospect,—of which Mrs. St. Helen had 
recently completed a very beautiful water-colour sketch, which was suspended 
near where I sat. 

«You must come some day, Doctor, and see Emma's port-feuille—for she 
really draws very beautifully. I'll try to get youa sight of the picture she has 
nearly finished of our little Arthur—by Heaven, ’tis perfection !” 

Here Mrs. St. Helen made her appearance; Master St. Helen had made a 
very hearty dinner, and Emma was again in high spirits, and I persuaded her to 
take a glass of wine with me—but not to give me a sight of the mysteries which 
the Colonel had spoken of. She would not for the world let me see her half- 
finished daubs—and so forth ; and as for the others, she would show them all to 
me the next time I came, &c. &c. All lady-artists are alike, so I did not press 
the matter. A pleasant hour I passed at Densleigh— thinking, where was happi- 
ness to be found if not there ! I was not allowed to leave before I had promised, 
never to come within a mile or two without calling upon them. They attended 
me to the door, where were drawn up my carriage and the pony pheton of Mrs. 
St. Helen, with two beautiful little greys, which also were bedecked with the light- 
blue ribbons. Master St. Helen and his maid were already seated in it, and ] 
saw that Mrs. St. Helen longed to join them. Ah, you are a happy woman, 
thought I, as I drove off—you ought indeed to feel grateful to Heaven for having 
cast your lot in pleasant places,—long may you live the pride of your husband— 
mother, it may be, of a race of heroes! 


About six months afterwards, my eye lit upon the following announcement in 
one of the newspapers :—‘‘ On the 2d instant, at Densleigh Grange, the lady of 
Colonel St. Helen, of a son.” I discovered, upon enquiry, that both mother and 
child were doing well—although the event so dreaded by Mrs. St. Helen had 
come to pass, and very greatly affected her spirits—the Colonel was ordered, 
with his regiment, upon foreign service. She had nearly succeeded in persuading 
him to quit the army; and it required all the influence of his most experienced 
personal friends, as well as a tolerably distinct intimation of opinion from the 
Royal Commander-in-Chief at the Horse-Guards to prevent him from yielding 
to her entreaties. His destination was India; and with a very heavy heart, six 
weeks before her accouchement took place, he bade her adieu—feeling that too 
probably it was for ever! He could not, however, tear himself away ; twice did 
he return suddenly and unexpectedly to Densleigh, after having taken, as he had 
thought, a final farewell. She insisted on returning with him to London, and 
witnessing his departure. When it had taken place, she returned to Densleigh, 
and for a while gave herself up to the most violent emotions of grief. Dreading 
the consequences to her, in her critical circumstances, Mrs. Ogilvie, the sister of 
Colonel St. Helen, came down to Densleigh, and succeeded in bringing Mrs. St. 
Helen up to town with her, hoping that change of scene and the gaieties of the 
metropolis might aid in recruiting her agitated spirits, and thereby prepare her for 
the trial she had so soon to undergo. She had not been long in London before 
she prevailed upon Mrs. Ogilvie to drive with her (o the Horse-Guards, and en 
deavour, if possible, to gain some intelligence as to the probable duration of her 
husband’s absence, and of the nature of the service in which he was to be em- 
ployed. Her heart almost failed her when the carriage drew up at the Horse- 
Guards. With some trepidation she gave the servant a card bearing her name, 
on which she had written a few lines stating the enquiry she had called to make, 
and desired him to take and wait with it for an answer. ‘ His Royal Highness 
will send to you, Ma’am, in a few moments,” said the servant on his return. 
Presently an officer in splendid uniform was seen approaching the carriage—he 
was an aide-de-camp of the Commander-in-Chief, and Mrs. St. Helen, with some 
additional agitation, recognised in him, as he stood before her, Captain Alverley. 
To her it was indeed a most unexpected meeting: and he seemed not free from 
embarrassment. 

“His Royal Highness has directed me to inform you,” said he, bowing polite- 
ly, ‘‘that he regrets being unable to receive you, as he is now engaged with im- 
portant business. He also directs me to say, in answer to your enquiry, that Co- 
lonel St Helen's stay will probably not exceed three years.” While he was yet 
speaking Mrs St Helen, overcome with agitation, hastily bowed to him, ordered 
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hands hung down, “ only to think of it, ma’am—how glad you must be, ma’m— 
young master there, ma’am ; but how could it be otherwise, ma'am ?” 

“Thank you, Bennet, thank you !_ make yourselves happy, for I am sure I am,” 
replied Mrs St Helen, as well as her agitation would allow her—and the butler 
withdrew. Poor Mrs. St. Helen asked me a hundred questions, which I had no 
more means of answering than herself ; and, in short, was evidently greatly 
excited. As I stood at the open window, which opened on the lawn, admiring for 
a moment the prospect it commanded, my eye caught the figure of a cavalry 
officer, in undress uniform, followed by his groom, cantering easily towards 
Densleigh. 

“ Who can this be, Mrs. St. Helen ?” said I, pointing him out to her, as she 
rose from the sofa. 

“Who, Doctor? where ?” she enquired, hastily. 

“Tt is an officer, in undress uniform, evidently coming hither,—I suppose he 
brings you official information.”” At that moment the approaching figures were 
again, for an instant, visible ata sudden turn of the road : and Mrs. St. Helen, 
slightly changing colour, exclaimed, with, as I thought, a certain tremour easily 
accounted for—** Oh, yes—I know who it is—Captain Alverley, aide-de-camp to 
the Commander-in-chief—no doubt he comes to tell me what I know already, 
through your kindness—and—he may also bring me letters.” 

** Very possibly !—Well, dear Mrs. St. Helen, I most cordially congratulate 
you on this good news; but, pray, don’t suffer yourself to be excited,” said I, 
taking up my hat and stick. 

‘* Don’t—don’t hurry away, Doctor,” she replied. I took her hand in mine. 
It was cold, and trembled. I hastily repeated my advice, having already staid 
longer than my engagements allowed, and took my leave. As I reached my carriage, 
Captain Alverley—if such was the officer's name—was just entering the gate, 
which his groom was holding open for him. 

“ Well,” thought I, as I drove off, “ if I were Colonel St. Helen, and six or 
seven thousand miles off, | should not exactly prefer a téte-d-téte, even on the 
subject of my own magnificent exploits, between my beautiful wife and that hand- 
some officer’ —for certainly, as far as my hurried scrutiny went, I never had seena 
man with a finer person and air, or a more prepossessing countenance. That was 
the first time that I had ever seen or heard of Captain Alverley. 

Some little time after this occurrence the death of an elder brother entitled 
Colonel St. Helen to an income of several thousands a-year, and a house in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Berkley Square. This was an event the Colonel 
had anticipated before leaving England, as his brother had long been in a declining 
state of health : and he arranged with his solicitor and man of business, that 
should the event take place before the expiration of the term for which he held 
Densleigh, efforts were to be made to continue the lease, and the house in 
Street was to be let, but not for longer than three years. [f, however, Densleigh 
could not be secured for a further lease, then Mrs. St Helen was to occupy 
Street, till the Colonel’s return to England. Colonel St. Helen’s brother died 
shortly before the lease of Densleigh expired, and its proprietor, wishing to live in 
it himself, declined to renew the lease. The necessary arrangements, therefore, 
were made for removing Mrs. St. Helen, with her establishment, to Street— 
a noble residence, which the Colonel had left orders should, in the contingency 
which had happened, be furnished entirely according to Mrs. St. Helen's wishes. 
He had also made the proper arrangements for puting her in possession of an 
additional allowance of £2,000 a-year ; an’! under the judicious superintendence 
of his solicitor, all these arrangements were speed ly and satisfactorily carried into 
effect ; and Mrs. St. Helen was duly installed the mistress of hernew and elegant 
residence, with a handsome equipage, a full retinue of servants, and a clear income 
of £3,500 a-year, including her forimer allowance. Oh, unhappy, infatuated 
husband, to have made such an arrangement! Would that you had never 
permitted your lovely wife to enter such scenes of dazzling danger—that you had 
rather placed her in secret retirement till you returned—far from the “ garish eye’’ 
of the world—even in some lone sequestered spot 











‘* Where glide the sunbeams through the latticed boughs, 
And fall like dew-drops on the s>angled ground, 

To light the diamond-beetle on his way ; 

Where cheerful openings let the sky look down 

Into the very heart of solitude, 

On little garden-plots of social flowers, 

That crowded from the shades to peep at daylight ; 





the coach-man to drive on, and sunk back on her seat exhausted. 

“Emma! Emma! what can you meant” exclaimed Mrs Ogilvie, with much 
displeasure ; “I never saw such rudeness! Yes,” looking back towards the 
Horse-Guards, ‘‘ he may well be astonished! I declare he is still standing thun- 
derstruck at your most extraordinary behaviour !”’ 

«* ]—I cannot help it,” murmured Mrs St Helen, faintly, ‘I thought I should 
have fainted. He so reminded me of Arthur—and—did you observe,’’ she con- 
tinued, sobbing, “‘ nothing was said about the nature of the service!» Oh, lam 
sure, I shall never see him again! I wish, I wish, I had not called at the odious 
place—I might have then hoped!” A long drive, however, through a cheerful 
part of the suburbs at length somewhat relieved her oppression ; but it was evi- 
deat, from her silence and her absent manner, that her thoughts continued occu- 
pied with what she had seen and heard at the Horse-Guards. 

Captain Alverley did stand thunderstruck, and continued so standing for some 
moments after the carriage had driven out of sight. Had I then seen him, and 
known that of his character which I now know, | should have been reminded of 
the poet’s description of the deadly serpent— 


“ Terribly beautiful the serpent lay, 

Wreathed like a coronet of gold and jewels 

Fit for a tyrant’s brow ; anon he flew, 

Straight like an arrow, shot from his own wings !’’* 


—or rather it might have appeared as though the rattle-snake were stunned for an 
instant by the suddenness of the appearance of his beautiful victim. No; the fatal 
spring had not yet been made, nor had as yet the fascination of that death-doom- 
ing eye been felt by the victim! 





Almost immediately upon Colonel St Helen’s arrival in India, he was hurried 
into action ; and in little more than a year after his departure from England, the 
Gazette made most honourable mention of his name, as connected with a very 
important action in the Mahratta war. I could easily contrive, I thought, to call 
to-day upon Mrs St Helen, and so be, perhaps, the first to show her the Gazette ; 
and I made my arrangements accordingly. Putting the important document in 
my pocket, I drove inthe direction of Densleigh, having a patient in the neigh- 
bourhood. I left my carriage in the road, and walked up the avenue to the 
house. I trode so noiselessly upon the ‘‘ soft smooth-shaven green,” that my ap- 
proach was not perceived by the occupants of the room in which we had lunched 
on the occasion already mentioned. ‘They were Mrs St Helen and her little son 
Arthur. The latter was evidently acting the soldier, having a feather stuck in 
his cap, and a broad red ribbon round his waist, to which was attached a sword ; 
and, in order to complete his resemblance to the figure of an officer, he had a 
drum fastened in front of him, to the harmonious sound of which he was march- 
ing fiercely round the room ; while his mother—her beautiful countenance turned 
fully and fondly towards him—was playing upon the piano, ‘‘ See the conquering 
hero comes!” She perceived me approach, and started for a moment; but 
hastily motioning me not to appear and disturb what was going on, I stepped 
aside. 

‘“* And what does brave papa do, Arthur!” said she, ceasingto play. He stop- 
ped, dropped his drum- sticks, drew his little sword with some difficulty from its 
sheath, and after appearing to aim one or two blows at some imaginary enemy, 
returued it to its scabbard, and was marching with a very dignified air past his 
mother, when she rose from her seat, and suddenly claeping the young warrior in 
her arms, smothered him with kisses. 

‘‘ Pray walk in, dear Doctor,” said she, approaching me, after setting down the 
child, “ forgive a poor lonely mother’s weakness.” 

“So, then, you have heard of it?” 

“ Heard of what!” she enquired hurriedly, slightly changing colour. I took 
out the Gazette. ‘Oh, come in, come in, and we'll sit down—I—I begin to 
feel—rather faint :” her eye: fastened upon the paper I held in my hands. We 
sat down together upon the sofa. As soon as, with the aid of a vinaigrette, she 
had recovered a little from her agitation, I read to her—who listened breathless— 
the very flattering terms in which Colonel St Helen’s conduct in a most sangui- 
nary action, was meptioned in the despatch, with the gratifying addition, that his 
name was not included in the list of either killed or wounded. ‘ Oh, my noble, 
gallant Arthur!’ she murmured, bursting into tears, “‘I knew he would acquit 
himself well! I wonder, Arthur, if he thought of us when he was in the field !”’ 
snatching up her son—who, with his little hands resting on her lap, stood beside 
her, looking up concernedly in her face—and folding him to her bosom. A flood 
of tearsrelieved her excitement. She kissed the Gazette, and thanked me warmly 
for having brought it to her. She presently rung the bell, and desired the butler 
to be sent for, who soon made his appearance. 

“‘ Are they at dinner?” she enquired. He bowed. ‘ Then give them two bot- 
tles of wine, and let them drink their master's health ; for’’ 

She could not finish the sentence, and I added, for her—‘ Colonel St Helen has 
been engaged in a glorious action, and has gained great distinction” — 

“T'll_ give it, ma’am—sir—I will,” interrupted the impatient butler; “ we'll 
be sure to drink master’s health, ma’am—his best healih—and yours, ma'am 


—and the young gentleman’s ; Lord, sir, it coulda’t be otherwise ' Is masterhurt, 
sir?” 








“ Not a hair, I believe,” I answered. 
“Lord Almighty!’ he exclaimed, unconsciously snapping his fingers, as his 
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Or where impermeable foliage made 
Midnight at noon, and chill damp horror reign’d 
O’er dead fallen leaves and shining funguses ;” 


—any where butin London. It was done, however, at the impulse of a generous 
confiding nature—though in fatal error—for the best ! 








I was driving home down Street one evening alone, on my return from a 
dinner party, when I was stopped for a moment by a crowd of carriages opposite 
Lady *s; and recollected that I had promised to look in, if possible. I 
therefore got out, and made my way as soon as I couldinto the crowded mansion. 
Can any thing be absurder than such a scene’ I always disliked balls and routs ; 
but such as these must be perfectly intolerable, I fancy, to any sober, rational 
person. It was full five minutes before I could force my way up stairs and along 
the spacious landing to the door of the principal room, into which “ all the’’ 
unhappy ‘‘ world” had squeezed itself, and was undergoing purgatory. How 
many hundreds of ladies’ maids and valets would have gone distracted to see their 
mistresses and masters so unable to display their handiwork—standing jammed 
together '—but this is enjoyment and fashion—why should I find fault with 
those who experience pleasure in such scenes? After gazing on the glistening 
confused scene for a moment, admiring the fortitude of those who were enduring 
the heat and pressure without a murmur, perceiving no one that I knew, at least 
within speaking distance, I passed on towards another room, in search of Lady 
——, whom I wished to show that I had kept my promise. The second room 
was much less crowded, and real, not make believe, dancing was going for- 
ward. 

‘“« She’s very beautiful, is she not ?’’ said a gentleman just before me, to one of 
the two ladies who leaned upon his arm, and who seemed looking critically at the 
dancers.—* Y—e—-s, rather,” was the answer, in a languid, drawling tone. 

‘* Waltzes well enough,” said the other lady, ‘ but for my part I quite dislike to 
see it.” 

** Dislike to see it? You joke,” interrupted the gentleman ; why do you dislike 
it ? Upon my honour, I think it’s quite a treat to see such waltzing as_ theirs.” 

“Oh, I dare say it’s all correct enough, if one comes to that. I must own, I 
should not waltz myself, if I were married,” said the glistening skeleton on his 
right arm, dropping its elaborately-dressed head with a would be naive air. The 
ladies were two of the daughters of the Earl of Hetheringham—lI knew not who 
the gentleman was. 

“* Really, I must say it’s too bad, under circumstances,” said one of the ladies, 
disdainfully eyeing a couple who were floating gracefully round the room, and 
who presently stopped in front of where I was standing—the lady apparently 
exhausted for the moment with herexertion. The reader may guess my feelings 
on recognising in these waltzers—Captain Alverley and Mrs. St. Helen! Fear- 
| ful of encountering her eye, I slipped away from where I had been standing—but 
| not before I heard one of the fair critics, immediately before whom the pair of 
waltzers were standing, address her with a sweet air, aud complimeut her on her 
performance! Ata little distance [ continued to observe her movements. She 
was dressed magnificently, and became her dress magi.ficently. She was 
certainly the most beautiful woman in the room; and, w.th her companion, who 
was in full regimentals, one of the most conspicuors couples present. After a 
few minutes’ pause, spent in conversing with her two affectionate cousins, she 
suffered her partner gently to lead her off aga. among the waltzers. I could not 
help following her motions with mingle! feelings of pity and indignation. | 
resolved to throw myself in her way hetore quitting the room ; and for that purpose 
stepped in front of the circle of bystanders. Iknewa little of Captain Alverley’s 
character, at least by reputation ; and recollected the agitation his approach had 
occasioned her, on my pointing out his figureto her at Densleigh. There were 
four or five couples waltzing; and those whom I was so eagerly observing, a 
second time stopped immediately in front of where I now stood—he apologizing 
forthe force with which he had come against me. She, too, observed it, and 
turned her head to see to whom her partner had apologized. The instant she 
recognised me, her features became suffused with crimson. Her companion 
observed it, and looked at me with a surprised and haughty air, as if designing to 
discourage me from speaking to her. I was not, however, to be deterred by 
such a trifle. 

‘* How are you, Doctor?”—said, or rather stammered Mrs St Helen, giving 
me her hand, which I thought trembled a little. 

‘“* When did you hear from the Colonel last!” I enquired presently, disregard- 
ing the air of impatience manifested by Captain Alverley, who could not avoid ob- 
serving the slight agitation and surprise my presence had occasioned his beautiful 
partner. 

‘*Oh—I heard from India—not for several months—oh, yes, J did, about six 
weeks ago—He was very well when he wrote.” Partly with the fatigue of 
waltzing, and partly through mental discomposure, she was evidently agitated. 
She would have continued her conversation with me, but Captain Alverley insis- 
ted on taking her in quest of a scat, and of refreshment. I soon after quitted the 
house, without any further attempt to sea Lady ; and my thoughts were so 
much occupied with the casual rencontre I have just described, that I walked 
several paces down the etreet, on my way home, before I recollected that my car- 
riage was waiting for me. 1 had seen nothing whatever that was directly impro- 
per—and yet | felt, or grieved, as though I had. Good God! was this the way 
in which Mrs St Helen testified her love for he: generous, confiding lusband—for 
him who bad eo affectionately secured her, by anticipation, the means of enjoying 
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. , i ions. ‘No! I am his wife! Iam the mother of his children! I have not be- 
expected accession of fortune—for him who was at that moment, possibly, | Wons ‘ _ 
jr charging in action with the enemies of his country—or who might have | trayed them ; I will not 


already received the wound which rendered her a widow and her children father- 


I looked at her with astonishment ; the wild smile passed quickly from her pal- 


i nsibilities—had im- | lid, beautiful countenance, and she sunk back on the sofa in a swoon. I instant- 
less? ana dasamees st ponte vere “7 ae ‘eal heavy misgivings ly summoned assistance, and her maid, with one or two other female servants, 
about this Captain Alverley—in short, I reached home full of vexing thoughts— presently entered hastily with water and smelling-salts. 


for Mrs St Helen had suddenly sunk many, many degrees in my estimation. She 


‘‘ T knew she was ill, sir,” said her maid Joyce: ‘“ she’s not been quite herself 


: lve | I may say this several weeks. ‘This constant going out at nights doesn’t do for 
did not appear to me to be the same woman that I had seen some twe ‘ ey 
months before at Densleigh—the tender mother, the enthusiastic wife,—what had her, and I’ve often told her so, sir. 


come to her? ; 

I thought it not improbable that I should, in the morning, receive a message from 
her, requesting a visit during the day ; and I was not mistaken—for while sitting 
at breakfast, her servant brought me a note to that effect—requesting me to call, 


if convenient, before one o'clock. I foresaw that our interview would be of a and knocked up, as one may say” 


‘“T suppose she goes out a great deal in the evenings ?” 

“Oh yes, sir; three or four times a-week, and oftener, sir.” 

“Ts it generally late before she comes back !” 

*« Never hardly before three or four o’clock in the morning, sir; and so tired 
Here Mrs. St. Helen began to revive. 





different description to any former one. However uneasy I felt on her account, She seemed very much annoyed when she had thoroughly recovered her con- 


I did not desire to be placed in the disagreeable position of receiving explanations 
and excuses which nothing had called forth but her own consciousness of impro- 


sciousness, at being surrounded by the servants. After giving her a few direc- 
tions—for she was suffering slightly from a cold, I left, promising to call upon 


priety, and my involuntary air of astonishment on the preceding evening. 1 had her again in a day or two. 


so many engagements that day, that it was nearly two o'clock before I could reach 


Three or four times a-week and oftener! The words rung in my ears long 


Mrs St Helen's. She sat in the drawing-room, with her sister-in-law, Mrs Ogil- after Mrs. St. Helen was out of my sight. Was this the same woman that had 


vie, who had called about an hour before,—a very elegant, sweet woman, some 
ten or twelve years her senior. I had evidently interrupted an unpleasant inter- 
view between them; for the former was in tears, and the latter looked agitated,— 
while, consequently, all of us looked rather embarrassed. De 

“ Doctor said Mrs St Helen, quickly, after a few ordinary enquiries, 
“ now, do pray tell me, did you see any thing objectionable in my’”’—— ‘ 

“Emma! how can you be so foolish,” interrupted Mrs Ogilvie, rising, with 
much displeasure. ‘I am really extremely vexed with you!” and she quitted 
the room without regarding Mrs St Helen’s entreatics that she would stay. — 
should have liked to follow her, or that she had remained during my brief visit. 
I proceeded immediately, with a matter-of-fact air, to make a few professional en- 

uiries. 
’ “ But, my dear Doctor ,”’ said she, earnestly, without answering my ques- 
tions—“ do tell me candidly, what did you see so very particular—and amiss— 
in my conduct last night?” 

«« What did I see amiss? Dear Mrs St Helen, you amaze me! I had not 
been at Lady ’s above a minute or two before we met, and I left almost di- 
rectly after"”—— 

“ Then what did your look mean? Do, dear Doctor, tell me what that look 
meant—I really could not help observing it—and I can’t forget it.” 

“Mrs St Helen! you really quite—you must have strangely mistaken my 
looks.”’ 

‘Perhaps you don’t—I suppose—that is—I know what you meant—was it 
that you didn’t admire married women waltzing! Now, do tell me, for I feel quite 
unhappy.” Se 

‘* Well, since you are so very anxious to know my opinion, I have ne hesitation 
in saying a” 

“Oh, pray go on, Doctor!"’— interrupted Mrs St Helen, impatiently. 

“Why, alll was going to say is, that [certainly do not feel particularly 
pleased—but I may be quite absurd—at seeing married women waltzing, espe- 
cially mothers.” 

* Dear Doctor, and why not? You can’t think how much I respect your 
opinion ; but surely, good heavens! what can there be indelicate”’. 

“‘Mrs St Helen! I did not use the word” 

“ Well, but [know you meant it; why won’t you be candid now, Doctor! 
But had you no other reason ?’’—Her eyes filled with tears. 

‘My dear Mrs St Helen! what reason could I possibly have?’ I interrupted, 
gravely—wishing to put an end to what threatened to become a very unpleasant 
discussion. “Ihave given you an answer to the strange question you asked ; 
and now suppose” 

“Oh, Doctor, it is useless to attempt putting me off in this way—lI can reada 
look as well as any one. I must have been blind not to see yours. The fact is 
—1I suppose’’—she raised her handkerchief to her eyes, which were again be- 
ginning to glisten with tears—* if you would but be honest—did you not think | 
was wrong in waltzing when my husband—is abroad—and—and—in danger 1” 
She sobbed. 

* Really, Mre St Helen, you will persist in making my position here so unplea- 
sant, that I must indeed take my leave.’ At that moment I heard the sound of 
a horse’s feet approaching in the street. Mrs St Helen heard it, too; and hurry- 
ing to the bell, pulled it with undisguised trepidation. As soon as the servant 
entered she said, in a vehement tone, “ Not at home! Notat home!” In spite 
of her efforts to conceal it, she trembled violently, and her face became paler 
than before. Determined to ascertain whether or not my sudden suspicions were 
correct, I rose, intending to walk to the window, when I expected to see Cap- 
tain Alverley ; but she prevented me, doubtless purposely,—extending her arm 
towards me, and begging me to feel. her pulse. So I was kept engaged till,I 
heard the hall-door closed, after an evident parley, and the retreating of the 
equestrian visitor. Ihad been requested to call before one o’clock—it was now 
past two: had she engaged to ride out with Captain Alverley ? 

“Well, what do you think of my pulse, Doctor?” enquired Mrs St Helen, 
breathing more freely, but still by no means calm. 
inn it shows a high degree of nervous irritability and excitement, Mrs St 

n. 

‘Very probably ; and no wonder! People are so cruel, and so scandalous.” 
—She burst into tears. ‘‘Here’s my sister been lecturing me this hour—half 
killing me! She insists" 

“Pray restrain your feelings, Mrs St Helen! Why all this agitation? I am 
not your father confessor,” said J, endeavouring to assume a gayair. Mrs St 
Helen paused, and sobbed heavily. 

“ She tells me that my behaviour is so—so light, that I am getting myself 
talked about.’’—She seemed exceedingly distressed. ‘‘ Now, dear Doctor, if you 
really love me, as a very, very old friend—I’m sure I love you /—do tell me, 
eandidly, have you ever heard any thing?” 

“Never, Mrs St Helen, I solemnly assure you, have I heard your name men- 
tioned, to my knowledge, till last night, when I happened to overhear two ladies, 
who seemed to be wondering at your waltzing” 

“Ok,” she interrupted me with great vivacity, ‘I know who they were! My 
































once enquired with such a passionate air whether Colonel St. Helen ever thought 
of her and her children, when he was going to the field, and surrounded by deain ! 
How would that gallant heart of his have been wrung, at such a moment, had he 
known in what manner she conducted herself during his absence! Despite what 
had recently passed between us, I trembled for Mrs. St. Helen: I knew not how 
far she might be already committed—to what extent her light and thoughtless be- 
haviour might have given encouragement to those ever ready to take advantage 
of such conduct: her emotions had been violent, and were no donbt genuine ; 
and yet the agonies I had been witnessing might be little else than the mere 
spasms of declining virtue ! 

Of Captain Alverley—the Honourable Charles Alverley—! regret that I should 
have to speak at any length. But I must—he is one of the main figures in this 
painful picture—he is the Destroyer. He belonged to a high family ; was a 
well-educated and accomplished man—of handsome person and an irresistible 
address ; yet, nevertheless, as heartless a villian as ever existed. He wasa sys- 
tematic seducer. The fair sex he professed to idolize; yet he could not look 
upon them but with a lustful and corrupting eye. He was proverbial for his gal- 
lantries ; he made every thing subservient to them. His character was well 
known, and yet, alas! he was every where esteemed in society, in whose par- 
lance he was—a gentleman? Who could resist the gay, the bland, the graceful 
Alverley, with his coronet in expectation ? 

Why—asks one, in happy ignorance of the world about him—is such a wretch 
created and suffered to infest the fairest regions of humanity? It might as well 
be asked, why has the Almighty created the cobra or the crocodile ! 

Captain Alverley, as already intimated, had excited a strong interest in Miss 
Annesley’s heart before she had ever seen or heard of Colonel St. Helen. Having 
discovered her want of fortune, he withdrew, on the plea already mentioned, from 
the competition for herhand ; but he never lost sight of her. He had, in fact, de- 
termined, come what would, on effecting the ruin of Mrs. St. Helen; and he set 
to work patiently, and, as he often considered, scientifically. It has been sup- 
posed—though with what truth I know not—that he had something or other to 
do with poor Colonel St. Helen’s summons upon foreign service : and the mo- 
ment that he had sailed, the fiend commenced his operations. They were long 
retarded, however, by the strictly secluded life Mrs. St. Helen led at Deufleigh, 
occupied with her holy and happy maternal duties. Would to Heaven that she 
had never quitted the one, or been diverted, even for a moment, from the per- 
formance ofthe other! The accidental rencontre at the Horse-Guards, I have 
already mentioned. The instant that he was commissioned by his Royal master 
to bear a kind message to Mrs. St. Helen, he determined upon the demeanour 
he should assume—one at once delicate and deferential—fraught with sympathy 
for her evident suffering. Observing her agitation he did not attempt, by a look 
or a word, to remind her that they had ever met before : confining himself, with 
perfect taste, to the delivery of the message with which he had been charged. 
When Mrs. St. Helen abruptly drove off, in the manner already described, his vile 
heart leaped for joy. His practixed eye saw that her agitation was not entirely 
attributable to the errand on which she had come. He certainly had remained 
standing in the manner Mrs. Ogilvie had described, but it was not in astonish- 
ment ; he was pondering what had just happened ; and in a few moments re- 
turned to the room he had quitted, with a flush on his countenance, and the con- 
sciousness that he had commenced his infernal campaign. Some six or eight months 
afterwards a packet arrived at the Horse-Guards from India, inclosing a letter, 
which the writer, Colonel St. Helen, begged might be thrown into the post for 
Mrs. St. Helen. Of this, however, Captain Alverley took charge, and that very 
afternoon rode down to Densleigh, and delivered it with his own hands into 
those of the servant—“ with Captain Alverley’s compliments’”—when he rode 
off. He justly considered that his delicacy in doing so could not but be appreciated. 
It was so !—Had Mrs. St. Helen then closely and faithfully examined her heart, 
in order to ascertain the exact nature of her feelings on finding that Captain Al- 
verley had himself brought her a letter with the immediate receipt of which he 
supposed she would be so much gratified, and that he had abstained from per- 
sonally delivering it;—had she done this, her terror-stricken eye might have de- 
tected the serpent, dim-glistening in dreadful beauty, beneath the concealing 
foliage. ‘The sudden shudder would have been her salvation. But she did not— 
she could not. Not hers was the salutary habit or the power of self-examina- 
tion; not hers, alas! had been the blessed vigilance of a fond and virtuous 
mother, exercised over her young years '—Already, in the sight of God, had 
commenced the guilt of Mrs. St. Helen, who yet nevertheless was unconscious 
of the presence or approach of evil, even in thought. But why? Because of 
her fatal remissness in guarding the “ approaches of her heart.’ Had she then 
asked help from Heaven, she might have perceived the danger which nothing but 
Heaven's light could have detected. The tempter, says an old divine, “is then 
ever nighest, when we think him farthest off." Yes, a subtle poison had already 


' ad 


‘Captain Alverley ! how could you "—commenced Mrs. St. Helen, very 
earnestly. 

_‘ My dear Mrs. St. Helen!” was the only reply, with a look that none could 
give but Captain Alverley. He knew the amount of his gain, and was in ec- 
stasies. 

In the progress of “the affair,” Captain Alverley’s next step was to accustom 
Mrs. St. Helen to hear herself called a flirt, and to have his name, on such occa- 
sions, always judiciously coupled with hers. ‘The first time that ever she waltzed 
with him—which he justly regarded as an open triumph—was in consequence of 
a very heated altercation she had with Mrs. Ogilvie, who had freely charged her 
with culpable lightness of conduct with reference to Captain Alverley ; the con- 
sequence of which was, that Mrs. St. Helen went, as she had angrily threatened, 
to a ball, where, casting a look of defiance at her sister-in-law, she instantly ac- 
cepted Captain Alverley’s invitation, infinitely to his astonishment. He saw his 
position, and behaved with prudence. After one or two rounds, he led her, with 
an air of the properest deference in the world, to a seat, and paid her no marked 
attentions whatever during the evening. He perceived that her lynx-eyed sister 
watched his every movement ; and for upwards of a foitnight he suspended all 
but the most ordinary and casual civilities and attentions to Mrs. St He!en. Why 
did not the infatuated woman at once break through all the meshes with which 
she was now conscious of being surrounded! Why did no sudden alarm of vir- 
tue—no Heaven-inspired strength—enable her to “ flee like a bird from the snare 
of the fowler?” Alas, that I should have to write it! She did not now wish to 
do so. Not that yet even she contemplated the idea of positive guilt—vastly far 
from it. She was so conscious of her own strength, as to prevent all apprehen- 
sions on that score. It is true she was occasionally sensible, with a heart-fluttez 
and cheek suffused, of an interest in Captain Alverley, that was inconsistent 
with the undivided affection due to her husband ; she went not further conscious- 
ly, but how far was this !—She consoled herself with the notion that it was cer- 
tainly rather coquettish—and that was almost universal. The plain truth was, 
she began to indulge towards Captain Alverley feelings which she no longer 
dared to scrutinize. Her vanity, again, would not suffer her to part with so gay 
and dazzling a follower—* she was surely able to take care of herself!” 

Once or twice I called upon Mrs. St. Helen, in pursuance of the promise I 
made, but without seeing her, as she had just gone out. This might, or it might 
not be true. If she was denying herself to me, it must have been on account of 
what had taken place on the occasion alluded to; and was it that she was 
ashamed of her frankness—of the extent of her admissions, or that she regretted 
having made them from other considerations’ I was driving, one afternoon, 
through the Park, on my way to 2 patient near Cumberland Gate, when I happen- 
ed to overtake the open carriage of Mrs. St. Helen, driving very slowly, she being 
in conversation with an equestrian who walked his horse alongside,—and I soon 
detected in him Captain Alverley. I perceived with a hurried look in passing, that 
she was listening intently to what he was saying—looking down, and slightly 
colouring. I felt sick at heart for her! The next time that I saw her at home, 
she seemed very calm, and sensibly colder in her mauner towards me than I had 
ever seen her before. She made not—nor of course did I—the slightest allu- 
sion to our late deeply interesting conversation In answer to my enquiries, she 
said that she was in very good health, except that she did not now sleep so sound- 
ly as heretofore, and her appetite had also declined—the usual consequences, | 
oes her, of a life of London dissipation—of irregular hours, excitement, and 

atigue. 

** As I feel rather solitary in this large house,” said she, “I have mvited a Miss 
Churchill, a distant relation of the Colonel's, to pay me a visit. She’s a very 
sweet good girl, and I have no doubt we shall be inseparable.” While she said 
this, a alight colour mounted into her cheek, which set me speculating upon what 
she had just told me. Was then her summons to Miss Churchill a signal of 
distress? Was it that she began to feel her danger—that she wished a protector 
—some one who should be indeed, as she said, inseparable from her—ever by her 
side—whose presence might check, if not prevent the increasing attentions of 
Captain Alverley! Faint effort of endangered virtue !—But it was an effort, and 
I rejoiced to sec it made. 

‘** When do you purpose leaving town?’ I enquired. 

“Leaving town!” she exclaimed quickly—“ why, dear Doctor, should I leave 
town? The season not yet at its height even? Besides, I hate the country—I 
never heartily liked it.” 

“T thought, Mrs. St. Helen’”’ 

‘Oh yes,” she interrupted hastily, ‘‘I know what you mean. Denaleigh was 
certainly a pleaeant place enough, but we've lost it.” She paused for a moment, 
and added—* but I suppose that about August we must go down somewhere or 
other’’ 

‘* The sea-air will do wonders for you, and for the children.” 

‘“‘ Yes—I daresay it would,” she replied, with rather an indifferent air—‘* but 
at present they are very well; I always have them taken to the Park—and where 














can there be a finer air?’ Here some visitors were announced, the servant at 
the same time laying down six or seven notes and cards of invitation upon one of 
the tables. 


ss About a month afterwards, I received the following note from Mrs. St. 
elen :— 

‘“‘ Dear Doctor,—Will you call in here in the course of the morning, to see one 
of the children, who, I fear, is poorly? Jones tells me she thinks it is the measles. 
I hope it is not any thing worse—the scarlet fever, for instance, or small pox. But 
you can soon tell. I shall wait at home for you till two. Ever yours, 

“E. Sr. Heten 








been imperceptibly infused, in infinitely small quantity, it may be, into the heart 
of Mrs. St. Helen—a poison of slow but inevitable operation. O woman, this 
is the point of danger! I repeat it, that, harsh and unjust as it may appear, from 
the moment alluded to, Mrs. St. Helen became an accomplice in effecting her 
own ruin. Not that she had as yet sensibly or consciously suffered any injury ; 


rates 4 . , ; / the wife and the mother were still supreme in Mrs. St. Helen; her quick and 
cousins! My sweet, good-natured cousins—Oh, the vipers! Wherever I go! ardent feelings knew of no other objects, no other outlets than these. O un 
they hiss atme! But I'll endure it no longer! I'll drive to —— Square this 





very day, and insist” 


“If yeu do, Mrs St Helen, and mention one syllable of what I have perhaps 
unguardodly told you, and what I could not heip overhearing, we never meet 


again.” 


“ Then what amI to do?” she exclaimed, passionately. ‘Am Ito endure 


all this? Must | suffer myself to be slandered with impunity?” 
“ God forbid, Mrs. St. Helen, that you should be slandered.” 
“Then what am I to dot” 


“* Give no occasion,” I answered, more drily perhaps than I intended. 


_ “ Give no occasion, indeed!" echoed Mrs. St. Helen, with an indignant air, 
rising at the same time, and walking rapidly to and fro. ‘ And who says that I 
ever have given occasion!” fixing her bright eye upon me with a kind of de- 


fiance. 


“Mrs. St. Helen, you greatly grieve me and surprise :ne by all this. You ask 
me again and again for an ans-ver to a very strange question, and when at length 
you get one, you are affronted with me for giving it. I declare that I know no- 
thing whatever about your conduct, one way or the other. But since you have 


happy woman! why was it that when Captain Alverley conveyed to you the in- 
telligence of your husband's triumphs, you trembled at hearing of it? Why was 
that faint flutter at your heart? Had not J already communicated all he came 
to tell! What feelings flitted through your bosom when, leaning against the 
window, you followed the retiring figure of Alverley. He had been most elo- 
quent in praise of your husband; his winning tones entered your heart ; but how 
failed your eye to encounter the ardent look with which he regarded you! Ought 
not the conscious difference between the feelings with which you regarded him 
| and me, or any other indifferent person, to have sounded the alarm, in your hus- 
band’s name, in every chamber of your heart! Ill-fated woman! dare you ap- 
peal to Heaven to testify all the feelings with which you heard of quitting 





your dislike to encounter Alverley? Would you avow the feelings with which 





you not feel a secret satisfaction at finding yourself sitting at Lord 


Densleigh for London! Were you even reluctant to take that step because of 


you found yourself becoming intimate with his distinguished family? Alas! did 
‘s din- 
ner-table, with Captain Alverley beside you’? Had not your perception of right 
and wrong been suddenly confused and disturbed, how could you tolerate his al- 


‘“P.S.—I have never had either of these horrid complaints myself, and feei 
rather nervous. 

“t Street, 10 o'clock.” 

What a dismal contrast this note afforded, I thought, laying it down with a 
sigh, to the eager, alarmed summons she had sent on a former occasion from 
Densleigh! A little after two o’clock I was at Street, and was shown up 
immediately into the nursery. Mrs. St. Helen’s pony-pheton was at the door, 
and she was sitting, ready dressed foi a drive, on the corner of the bed in which 
lay her younger child. Her handkerchief, saturated with Eau de Cologne, was 
every now and then lifted to her face, as though she dreaded infection. She 
looked very beautiful—her dress infinitely became her—and not particularly ag1- 
tated. 

‘*T was beginning to get fidgetty, Doctor ; I was afraid I should not see you,” 
said she, rising to meet me. I assured her that I had been unexpectedly detain- 
ed. ‘And what do you think of the little love! I was afraid he was ailing a 
litle yesterday—his eyes looked very heavy yesterday evening, didn’t they, 
Jones!” turning to the maid. 

“Yes, ma’am,” she replied eagerly, directing an affectionate and anxious look 
to the child. ‘* You may recollect ma’am, I asked you yesterday afternoon if we 
hadn't better send for” 

““Oh yes—I dare say—lI think you did, Jones,” interrupted Mrs St. Helen, 
quickly, and with rather a displeased air. ‘* Jones is always terrified with every 
change in the child’s face! But do you think there is any thing really the mat- 
ter, Doctor?” 

After a little examination, I told her that I thought the child was sickening for 
the measles. 

‘Is he indeed, sweet little lamb !’"—she exclaimed, looking really kindly at the 
child. ‘* You don’t think it’s scarlet fever, now ?’’ after a motent’s pause, turn- 

ing anxiously towards me and gently agitating her fragrant handkerchief. 

“No,” I replied—at present I think it is decidedly the measles.” 

*‘ Measles are not dangerous, are they ?” 

‘La, ma’am!” interrupted Jones, who was kneeling at the side of the bed, 














forced me to speak, very reluctantly—for I have no business to enter into any 
such matters—I can but repeat what I have said, that if the tongue of scandal 
and envy is busy with you, you must be extraordinarily on your guard to let your 
conduct give them the lie !” 

‘My dear Doctor,” said she, suddenly resuming her seat, and speaking in the 
sweetest and most sorrowful tone of voice, “*I—IJ will be more guarded ; I—I 
will not waltz again.” Sobs prevented her going on. I took her hand cordially. 

“Tam delighted to hear you say so, Mrs. St. Helen. I know well your high 


honour, your purity of principle ; but, believe me, your innocent unsuspecting | 


frankness may yet expose you often to danger. Why may I not tell you the feel- 
ings of my heart, dear Mrs. St. Helen? they are towards you more those of a fa- 
ther than a friend or physician. You are young, why should [ not tell you what 
you know—you are very beautiful ;"’ she buried her face in her handkerchief, and 
sobbed almost convulsively. ‘ The men of the world—of fashion—into whose 
way you have been lately so much thrown, are often very unprincipled and base ; 
they may, with subtle wickedness, contrive snares for you that your innocent in- 
experience cannot detect till perhaps too late.” She involuntarily squeezed my 
hand, for I still held hers, but attempted no reply. ‘* Now, may I tell you what 
was really passing through my mind last night at Lady *s?” She spoke not, 
but continued her face in her handkerchief. “I was thinking that, perhaps at 
the moment you were being whirled round the room by that Captain Alverley, 
your gallant husband, charging at the head of his regiment, might be tumbling 
dead from his horse.” 

“Ah! and so did I the moment I saw you!” almost shrieked Mrs. St. Helen, 
suddenly raising her pallid face from the handkerchief in which it had been bu- 
ried. I had the greatest difficulty in preventing her going off into violent hys- 
terics. After a long struggle with her tumultuous feelings, ‘‘O Arthur, Arthur !” 





she exclaimed, n such a tone as brought the tears suddenly into my eyes—* if | | 


have ever wronged you in thought, in word, or in deed !” 





“ Impossible !—perfectly impossible!” I exclaimed with energy, in a cheerful | 


exulting tone. 


“No!” she exclaimed, sitting suddenly upright, while a noble expression 
beamed in ber excited features, which were blanched with her vehement emo- 





tered demeanour towards you! Did you not observe and tremblingly appre-| near the child—her eyes filling with tears—“ excuse me, ma’am, but my poor 
ciate the tact with which attentions, exquisitely flattering and gratifying to you, | sister's child died of them only a twelvemonth ago.” 
were concealed from all others! Did a sense of security from observation begin ‘Oh, nonsense, Jones—why do you try to alarm me inthis way? There's no 
to evince itself when you perceived the skill with which his movements were | such very great danger, Doctor, is there ?”—turning towards me with more inte- 
directed! What alteration of feeling did not all this imply? Dreadful ques- | rest in her manner than she had hitherto manifested. 
| tions—how clearly does your disinclination to answer them indicate the nature “I sincerely hope not! At present | can assure you there is every appearance 
of the change you are undergoing! of its being a mild attack.” 
| Mrs. St. Helen had not been in London half-a-year, before Captain Alverley “Only feel how hot his little hand is, ma’am !” said Jones. ; 
| felt that he was triump!ing—that his long-continued and deeply-laid schemes} Mrs. St. Helen did not remove her gloves, but said to me—* Of course he is 
were conducting him to success. The first—the very first step, he had felt to | rather feverish Just now !” 
be every thing; it had gained him an interest, however faint, in her feelings, and After giving a few directions concerning the temperature of the rooin, his food, 
he cherished it with the most exquisite skill, the most watchful assiduity. He | and one or two other little matters, I lett, and descended to the drawingroom, to 
| kept himself ever in the back-ground. He would excite her feelings with his | write a prescription. ~ 
generous and eloquent eulogies of Colonel St. Helen’s conduct abroad ; in the “| shall return home by four, Jones,” said Mrs. St. Helen, also quitting the 
middle of one of them he suddenly became confused, heaved a faint sigh, and | room, and following me—* be sure you pay him every attention— Don’t remove 
resumed his conversation with ill-disguised embarrassment. He busied himself | your eyes from him for a moment !” nt : 
—he took infinite pains—at least he led her to think so—in procuring the return | “J am quite delighted to find that there’s no danger, Doctor,’ said she, seating 
home of Colonel St. Helen; thus, in short, and in a thousand other ways, he at herself beside me, as I began to write. ; 
length disarmed Mrs. St. Helen by lulling her suspicions, or rather preventing | “Indeed, my dear madam,” determined not to let matters pass so very easily, 
their being excited. Consummately skilled in the workings of the female heart, | ‘we must not be too sanguine. There are two forms of measles,—the one a 
he guided his conduct according to the indications he discovered. In handing | mild, the other very malignant. At present ! cannot undertake to say with cer- 
her one night to her carriage from the opera, he made a point of insulting a gen- | tainty which of the two it is.” She continued silent for a few moments.—* I 
tleman, who, with a lady on his arm, was hurrying on before Captain Alverley and | think I told you in my note, that I believed I had never had the measles !—Are 
Mrs. St. Helen. A hurried whisper between the two gentlemen satisfied Mrs. | they really catching from a child to a grown-up person 1” - 3A 
St. Helen that there was mischief in preparation. “ For Heaven's sake!” she} “ Undoubtedly.” ; on ere” 
whispered, in excessive trepidation—but he gently forced her into the carriage, “‘ Heavens !—I—I’ll have pastiles burnt all over the house all day! Dear me 
and permitted it to drive off without his uttering a word. He gained his end | it would be dreadful if 7 were to catch it,—because” (she added hastily) ** of 
The evening papers of the ensuing day duly announced an “affair of honour” | dear little Arthur !” oo 
| between the “* Marquess of * * * * *,” attended by, &c., and Captain A. B.C., “ Weill, we must hope for the best,” said I, quietly folding up my prescription, 
attended, &c. ‘The meeting arose out of an alleged affront offered by the noble { and requesting that it might be sent to the druggist's without delay ; and hastily 
| Marquess to a ‘young and beautiful lady,’ &c. &c., whom the Captain was | taking my leave, with a countenance that, had she been as sensitive as in forme 
conducting to her carriage, &c. &c. Very strange to say, neither party did | tines, she might perceive somewhat clouded with disapprobation. — Was the —- 
the other any harm !—Captain Alverley, on the next opera night, found his way ther’s. heart. then, already so dulled towards her suffering offspring? Could I 
; © ber box | doubt the selfish nature of her anzieties? What inferual change bad come over 
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her? Why did she not instantly order back her carriage, undress, and betake | form. Mayest thou live in the fear of God, and he incline thy heart to keep his 
herself to the only place that then became her—the bedside of herchild? But it | law, and richly endow thee with the grace of his holy spirit, and at length, 
avas otherwise. A few minutes after I had quitted, she stepped into her carriage, | when the days of thy delegated trust on earth are ended, mayest thou, through 
and drove into the Park. At my suggestion the elder child, Arthur was sent off | the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, enter upon an inheritance incorreptible and 
immediately to Mrs. Ogilvie’s, who resided somewhere in the neighbourhood of | undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 

Chelsea ; and I continued in daily attendance uponlittle George for about a week, Her Majesty returned the folowing gracious answer :— 

during which the symptoms were of the milder description, and I anticipated the “J thank you for your condo'ence upon the death of his late majesty, for the 





speedy recovery of my little patient. Mrs. St. Helen, whenever I was present, | justice which you render to his character, and to the measures of his reiga, and 
-evidently—at least I was uncharitable enough to admit the idea—acted the fond | for your warm congratulations vpon my accession to the throne. 
mother, appearing deeply interested in the progress of her child through his little | ‘join in your prayers for the prosperity of my reign, the best security for 
perils. I had reason to believe, from one or two circumstances that fell under | which is to be found in reverence fur our holy religion, and in the pbservance of 
my observation, that she did not withdraw from the world of pleasure. The | its duties.” 
-constant attendants upon little George were—not his mother—but Miss Churchill -— 
and his nursery-maid Jones, both of them most anxious and affectionate nurses, THE QUEEN. 
—as, indeed, [ heard Mrs, St. Helen herself, in the blandest way acknowledge. Lord Francis Egerton paid the following beautiful tribute to the virgin mo- 
—Well, indeed, she might, having thas devolved the chiefest of her maternal | narch, in a recent speech at the Hustings. 
<juties upon the companion she had invited to partake of her pleasures only. ‘«T was present at the first act of her Majesty after her accession. [Tor your 
(To be concluded.) sakes, I wish you had all been there, though your loyalty requires no stimulus. 
But far more do I wish that those turbid and anarchial spirits had been there 
/ 71 who are for ever bending their glasses towards the dim and dusky horizon of the 
PROROGATION OF CABLIARENE. July 17. future, in the vain hope of witnessing the good ship England foundering amidst 
Nothing could exceed the interest excited by the cemanenemetis shes the the yen of Republicanism. I am sworn not to divulge the secrets of the 
‘Queen would this day prorogue Parliament in person. At an early hour, all Privy Council, nor shall I. But, to continue, upon the occasion alluded to, and 
Ek Beenase lending to. the acllesion of the.Bence of Lorde wereceonded wih when the folding doors that separated her Majesty from the Council were thrown 
ladies, anxiously waiting the hour for admission, which was fixed for 12 o'clock. open, she was seen sitting alone in the halls of her sires, whose spirits it might 
Punctually at that time (the judicial business of the House having terminated,) be supposed still hovered around, watching for the preservation of the Constitu- 
the doors were opened for those having tickets to the strangers’ gallery, which, tion in which they gloried, and anxious to maintain its noblest attributes, in up- 
with the exception of the reporter's bench, was exclusively appropriated to holding the dignity of the being to whom they have transmitted the fairest, 
peers’ daughters and other ladies. In a few minutes the gallery was complete- highest, and greatest inheritance upon earth. Avout her was the luxuriant foliage 
ly crowded. of the early summer—meet emblem of her dawning career; and, significant 
THE SPEECH enough, the trees themselves had been planted by William the Liberator. Here 
Her Majesty then read in a clear and unfaltering tone, and with an une- was this young and innocent Sovereigu—the youngest, I believe, that ever sat 
qualled sweetness of voice, the following most gracious speech :— upon the throne, except it was the Sixth Edward, to whom we owe our Liturgy. 
“My Lords and Gentlemen—I have been anxious to seize the first opportunity Her voice was attuned to resigned sorrow for the departure of one who had set 
of meeting you, in order that I might repeat in person my cordial thanks for the her a gloriousexample. heard her read the apooch in whtoh she desineed ber 
condolence upon the death of his late Majesty, and for the expressions of attach- inviolable attachment to the Church and I felt, and do still feel, most firmly as- 
ment and affection with which you congratulated me upon my accession to the ae that she will never entertain an idea of violating the oath she then took. 
throne. I am very desirous of renewing the assurance of my determination to Ae for you to determine whether she Shall be surrounded by those who would 
maintain the Protestant religion 2s established by law, to secure to all the free ex- wish to lead her to the verge of its infringement. Long will the scene I then 
ercise of the rights of conscience—to protect the liberties, and promote the wel- witnessed dwell in my memory. But there was another incident connected with 
fare, of all classes of the community. it. When one knelt to kiss the Royal hand, the tresses of her fair head (forever 
“I rejoice that in ascending the throne I find the country in amity with all be it lightly pressed by the crown of her fathers!) mingled with the whitened 
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Rear-Admiral of the said United Kingdom, and of the Admiralty thereof, and also 
of Rear-Admiral of the rivers and seas of the said United Kingdom ; also letters 
patent to be passed under the said Great Seal, appointing Vice-Admiral Sir T. 
Masterman Hardy, Bart., G.C.B., Master of her Majesty's Hospital at Green- 
wich ; also letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, constituting and ap- 
pointing Thomas Henry Lister, Esq. Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ; 
also letters patent to be passed under the said Great Seal, appointing William 
Robert Henry Brown, Esq., to the office of Warden of the Fleet; also letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal appointed by the Treaty of Union to be 
made use of in the place of the Great Seal of Scotland, nominating and appoint- 
ing the Most Noble George William Duke of Argyll to be Keeper of the said 
Seal. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Earl of Iichester Captain of her 
Majesty’s Guard of the Yeomen of the Guard ; also Lord Foley Captain of her 
Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms ; also Sir Frederick Stovin Groom 
in Waiting to her Majesty, vice Captain Pechell, R.N., whose appointment has 
not taken place ; also General Sir Frederick Augustus Wetherall, G.C.H., Extra 
Grooin in Waiting to her Majesty. 

St. James’s-Palace, July 19.—The Queen has been pleased to confer the honor 
of Knighthood upon Colonel George Arthur, K.C.H. 

Whitehall, July 26.—The Queen has been pleased to declare his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, K. G , Captain-General and Colonel of the Artillery 
Company. 

St. James-Palace, July 19.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Dr. David Davies, Knight Commander of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order, Physician in ordinary to the Queen Dowager. Also 
upon Richard Westmacott, Esq., Royal Academician, Honorary D.C. L. of 
Oxford. 

Downing-Street, July 24.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Sir George 
Gipps, Knight, to be Captain-General and Governor in Chief of the Colonies of 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and their respective dependencies. 

Whitehall, July 25.—The Queen has been pleased to grant unto Colonel De 
Lacy Evans, “Licutenant-General in the service of her Catholic Majesty, and 
Knight Grand Cross of the National and Military Order of St. Ferdinand, her 
Royal license and permission that he may accept and wear the insignia of the 
Grand Cross of the Royal and distinguished Order of Charles III., which Her 
Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain has been pleased to confer upon him, in 
testimony of her Royal approbation of his important services, especially at the 
assault of Irun and the capture of Fontarabia. 








THE ARMY. 
War Office, July 7.—12th Regt. Lgt. Drag. ; Quartermaster S. A. Capel to 





Foreign Powers ; and while I faithfully perform the engagements of the Crown, — Me Wellington. I then bethought pte that if ever — ——s foe 
and carefully watch over the interests of my subjects, it shall be the constant ob- should again attempt to dictate to the Sovereign or to curb the liberties of the 
ject of my solicitude to maintain the blessings of peace. subject, there was Wellington, the impersonation of countless battles, the genius 


“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I thank you for the liberal supplies of the victories of England—there was Wellington, scathed, it is true, but, | 


«which you have granted for the public service of the year, as well as for the provi- emer age ranted praed agth = ny sagen ping pom vgpnanen ry os 
yy you have made to meet the payments usually chargeable upon the witnessed could never have been pint Bo Something, perhaps, like its paral- 

; I by page that the public expenditure in all its branches be admi- cay pg) dhe glock ad prague . apa diges Wir ieaty mney bs — 
nistered with the strictest eco: ° j , ’ 

“My Lords and G mas oad taking leave of this Parliament, I retum my were no vassal lords—no feudal chiefs, who owed a demanded allegiance through 
scare thank for the sl an sedity with which you have apd yours | 2% Soci of wine, They represented no the interest Sre ort 

ne country. : » : . : . 

“ Although your labours have been unexpectedly interrupted by the melan- pt the cry of the Hungarian Barons, ‘ Moriamur pro rege nostra Alexandrina 

os gana which has taken place, [ trust that they will have the beneficial ef- er 

ect of advancing the progress of legislation in a new parliament. I perceive ; . 7 

with satisfaction that you have brought to maturity some useful measures, APPOINTMENTS AND RE-APPOINTMENTS. 

amongst which I regard with peculiar interest the amendment of the criminal Lord Chamberlain's Office, July 17.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 

par = = reduction of the number of capital punishments. I hail this miti- re pg ag . Sande pay he - _ sg omy . mi ee 

ww eotend the three with eee ease tan Commencement of my Tei. || Household ; the Marquess of Headford, the Marquess of Queensbury, the Vie 
with a deep sense of the responsibili: is i ’ : ‘ ’ , a 

‘upon me, but Tam supported by the consciousnest of my anton ination count Falkland, the Viscount Torrington, the Lo:d Byron, the Lord Gard: er, the 

and by my dependence on the protection of Almighty God. It will be iny one Lord Lilford, the Lord Templemore, Lords in waiting to her Majesty ; the Hon. 

to erngnae our institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, by discieet improvement Sir be ig ng Daag er ; Sir Robert nd a tog may Arm- 

cer rer aenprovement ie reqnired, and to do.ull in my power to compose and | ROG re i acchall LN, Hoary Rich, Eaq. Groome ia Waiting to her Ma 

allay animosity and discord. —e : Tamaer geared ‘ . 

* Acting upon chese principles, I shall upon all occasions look with confidence ae | y pags —— Clerk of the Closet to her neg 
* the wisdom of Parliament and the affections of my people, which form the 1 a ee 2 Se. James's Palace, ty = ty ae ye 
a of the dignity of the crown and ensure the stability of the consti- Gaccu's nate rag hoet _ = ey = * awe en a 
. i ‘ « ; g on. Menr varie c a e 
enn aealontinn i aiges sheamtaned to burst into a cheer, ran round Rockets mone s fmt ghee ag ms 4 tae ao oe 

as her majesty closed the speech. ee ’ P wast te arin, gd ya ’ , ’ 

Her Majesty then descended the throne—her illustrious mother, the Duchess w ee. . on wu of cig se aay en TS Ri 
of Kent, who had been watching the proceedings throughout with the great- senad, July 18.—Niscount } permeates, ngplang yf ekg Serveee. 
est anxiety and maternal solicitude fullowing immediately behind. The Queen, | MUS; R Steuart, Esq. R. Mure O’Ferrall, Exq. and J Parker, Esq Loads of 
on leaving roe sae Lords, bowed and smiled most graciously to several ga © hay tary Minto, Sir Charles Adam. Sir W Parker, the Hon Geo. Elliott 
pecresses on either side. , ) 0, Sir Charles Adam, Sir arker, the Hon Geo. Elliott, 
r The oer ayn po-antaned her state carriage, the procession returned in pag A Ra ging 00 - — tong — i "oo x 

© sane order e palace. lon. T. S. , Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir J. obhouse, 

The cheering along the entire line was most vehement and deafening ; the fine- | 824 the Right Hon. J. Sullivan, Commissioners for the Affairs of India; Vis- 
ae of the weather, the novelty of the pageant of a Queen going to prorogue pe meee ees bs “Ss Sir R. H. beg Master ae —— 

arliament, and the auspicious circumstances under which her youthful Majesty Ch. a ot th ee vakin, Surveyor of the Ordnance; Sir A. L, Hay, 
has commenced her reign, having attracted an immense concourse of persons to t * Ris ~ Ordnance ; the Hon Gesrge Henson, Sisrohonper of the yer gr : 
witness the ceremony, which past off without the slightest acci‘ent. pat . a > Pg we ne wy qty ey | soe ve - 

alpen , Master e Horse; J. A. Murray, Esq Advoca r Scotland ; A. 
IRELAND. Rutherford, Esq. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
(From the Dublin Evening Post ) The Right Hon. H. Labouchere, Master of the Mint. Sir H. Parnell, Pay- 

Just before going to press, we procured a copy of the following important de- | ™ster-General. 
spateh. Our readers may rely upon its accuracy. We have not time tu add| Lord Chamberlain’s-Office, July 21.—Orders for the Court's change of mourn- 
one word :— ing on Thursday, the 3d day of August next, for his late Most Gracious Majesty 

, ‘Whitehall, July 18, 1837. King William VI., of blessed memory, viz :— 

‘My Lord,—In confiding again to your Excellency the important charge of | ‘The Ladies to wear black silk, fringed or plain linen, white gloves, black or 
administering the affairs of Ireland, in her Majesty’s name, the Queen has com- | White shoes, fans and tippets, white necklaces and earrings. 
manded ie to express to your Excellency Her Majesty’s entire approbation of The Gentiemen to wear black, full trimmed, fringed or plain linen, black swords 
your past conduct, and her desire that you should continue to be guided by the and buckles. 
same principles on which you have hitherto acted. 

‘3 The Queen willingly recognizes in ber Irish subjects a spirit of loyalty and | gUSt next, viz. :— 
devotion towards her person and government. The Ladies to wear black silk or velvet, coloured ribbands, fans and tip- 

, Her Majesty is desirous to see them in the full enjoyment of that civil and | pets. 
pol.tical equality to which, by recent statues, they are fully entitled: and ber The Gentlemen to continue in black, full trimmed, coloured swords and buc- 
Majesty is persuaded, that when invidious distinctions are altogether obliterated, | kles. 
her throne will be still more secure, and her people more truly united And on Thursday, the 14th day of Septemher next, the Court to go out of 

a The Queen has seen with satisfaction the tranquility which has lately pre- | Mourning. 
vailed in Ireland, and bas learned with pleasure that the general habits of the 
people are in a siate of progressive improvement, arising from their confidence 
in the just adininistration of the powers of government. 

“Tam commanded to express to you her Majesty's cordial wishes for the con- 
tinued success of your Administration, and your Excellency may be assured 
that your efforts will meet with firm support from her Majesty. 

““hhe Queen further desires that you will assure her Irish subjects of her 
impartial protection.—I have, &c. (Signed) “J. RUSSELL. 

* His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, &c. &c. &c.” 


St. James’s-Palace, July 19.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon John Bickerton Williams, of Shrewsbury, Esq., Doc- 
tor of Laws, and Fellowof the Society of Antiquaries ; also upon Watkin Owen 
Pell, Esq., Captain in the Royal Navy ; also upon John Jacob Hansler, of Ta- 
vistock-:quare, E'sq., one of her Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants for the county of 
Essex ; also upon Augustus Wall Callcott, of Kensington Gravel-pits, Esq.. 
Royal Academician ; also upon James Spittal, Esq., Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; 
also upon William John Newton, Esq , Miniature Painter in Ordinary to the 
Queen Dowager. 

_ The Queen has been pleased to appoint Colonel the Honourable Henry Frede- 
rick Compton Cavendish to be Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal to her Majesty ; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable Charles Grey, Lieutenant-Colonel Ed- 
ward Buckley, the Right Honourable Lord Alfred Paget, and Colonel William 
Wemyss, to be Equerries in ordinary to her Majesty. 

The Queen has also been pleased to appoint the Right Honourable Lord Kil- 
at London, | marnock, Charles Ellice, Esq., James Charles Murray Cowell, Esq., and George 

Henry Cavendish, Esq., to be Pages in Honour in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

St. James's-Palace, June 24.—The Queen has been pleased, on the nomination 

gdom of Great Britain and Ireland, | of Lord Foley, to appoint Robert Blackmore, Esq., one of her Majesty’s Hon. 
— of St ny oe Arms, vice Bullock. 

a , ‘ ; ‘hitehall, July 21.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 

rh pe a ale + eager members of the religious Society of | be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Sritaie end Tre- 

pry oe se ‘. ~ and representing that body in Great Britain | land, granting the dignity of an Earl of the said United Kingdom to James Henry 

and, are anxious to take the earliest opportunity of thus expressing our | Robert Duke of Roxburgh, and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by 

cordial and faithful attachment to our Queen. the name, style, and title of Earl of Innes . 
Bee er — webs! _. . ~~ Te beloved monarch King William iv; The Queen has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 

papa mace wep es P= ~ a common importance in the history the said Great Seal, granting the dignities of Viscount and Earl of the United King- 

pa es ary ovo tno ma 7, ne rn of civil and religious |i- | dom of Great Britain and Ireland to Thomas William Coke, Esq., and the heirs 

. pat ete me p 7 nto ~~ guilty, and by the recognition of the rights | male of his body lawfully begotton, by the names, styles and titles of Viscount 
na py mn gp ne ermaes aetna dite features of his govern- | Coke and Earl of Leicester, of Holkam, in our county of Norfolk. 
tion ri the country a aeanae 

* Under feelings of tharkfulness to Almighty God, we offer t 
Queen, on thy accession to the throne of these realms, our abate a. 


ADDRESS OF THE QUAKERS TO THE QUEEN. 

‘The deputation from the Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, ar- 
rived at the palace, and were uncovered according to custom by the Yeomen of 
the Guard. 

_ William Allen read the address, which was signed by the members of a mee'- 
ing appointed to represent the Suciety in Great Britain and Ireland 
the 12th day of the seventh month, 1837. 

The following was the address :— 

** To Victoria, Queen of the United Kin 
and the dominions thereunto belonging. 

**May it please the Queen. 


Whitehall, July 21.—The Queen has been pleased to direct Ictters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, appointing the Most No- 
| ble Arthur Duke of Wellington, K.G. and G.C.B., Constable uf the Tower of 
tions on the prevalenc gratula- | London, and Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the Tower Hamlets; also let- 
he comitied te ore = ng abroad = tranquility atbome. May nothing | ters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting to his Royal Highness the 

pt these blessings, and may the conviction more and more | Duke of Sussex, K.G. and K.T., the offices of Chief Ra: ger and Keeper of 


prevail, that war is alike u ! impoliti ; | 
= pm em heap yey a ons as we are that | Hyde-park and St. James s-park ; also letters patent to be passed under the said 
she tan emellioen af soma: 0 i ~ — is 1e — foundat:on to: | Great Seal, appointing Sir John Dodson, D.C.L . to be her Majesty's Advocate ; 
uubvedh to ben goverament, ae P eG, y of a people, that it is the sacred | also letters patent to be passed under the said Great Seal, granting under Admi- 
thy throne, and may iaieonce a pemgeten sod is, eo vid be the stability of | ral Sir George Martin, G.C.B., the offices or places of Vice-Admiral of the 
Homme ae ee -_ erations a ee er | United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and Lieutenant of the Admiralty 
snayest seek for heavenly wisom to e oe and hy arifelt desire that thon | thereof, and also of Lieutenant of the rivers and seas of the United Kingdom ; 
sella bn te. ecient ak Wisin P ~ e thee to fulfil the arducus duties also to direct letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting unto Ad 
4 rovidence thgu art thus early called to pei-| miral the Honourable Sir Robert Swopford, G. C. B., the offices or places of 











The Court to change the mourning further on Thursday, the 24th day of Au- | 








be Adjt. with the rank of Cornet, v. Phillips, prom. to the 3d Lgt. Drag. : Regtl. 
Serj.-Maj. C. Armstrong, to be Quartermaster, v. Capel, app. Adjt.—13th Regt. 
Lgt. Drag ; Cor. J. Hussey to be Lt. by pur. v. Gethin, who ret.; T. W. 
Smith, gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Hussey—Coldstream Regt. of Ft. Gds. : Ens. 
and Lt. D. M. Chisholm to be Adjt. v. Hope, who res. the Adjt. only—4th Regt. 
of Ft. : Lt.-Col. R. England, from the 75th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt.-Col. without 
purchase ; Lt. D. A. Courtayne, from the 45th Regt. of Ft.; Lt. C. S. Teale, 
from the 26th Regt. of Foot, Lt. A. C. Anderson, from the 54th Regt. of Ft. ; 
Lt. W. C. Sheppard, from the 57th Regt. of Ft. ; Lt. W. H. M. Ogilvie, from 
the 6th Regt. of Ft.; Ens. J. Cameron, from the 54th Regt. of Ft.; Ens. C. 
M. Wilson, from the 86th Regt. of Ft. ; 2d Lt. R. Hawkes, from the 5th Regt, 
of Ft. ; Eng. R. C’Meil, and Ens. J. L. Short, to be Lts.; Ens. W. W. Bond, 
from the 2d W. I. Regt. v. O'Neil, and Ens. J. A. Madigan, from the 71st Regt 
of Ft. v. Short, to be Ens.—5th Ft. : Serj.-Maj. D. Munro, to be Adjt. with the 
rank of 2d Lt. v. Giffard, prom.—6th Ft. ; Lt. J. D. Macdonald, from the 2d W. 
| J. Regt. to be Lt. v. Ogilvie, app. to the 4th Regt. of Ft.—26th Ft.: Lt. J. W 
Grylls, from the Ceylon Regt. to be Lt. v. Teale, app. to the 4th Regt. of Ft.— 
54th Ft.: Ens. C. F. Heatley tobe Lt without pur. v. Anderson, app. to the 
4th Regt. of Ft. ; Ens. W. Macpherson, from h.p. of the 44th Regt. of Ft. to 
| be Ens. without pur. v. Heatley ; H. A. Hollinsworth, Gent. to be Ens. without 
| pur. v. Cameron, prom. in the 4th Regt of Ft.-—57th Ft. Lt. W. Jones, from the 
| Ceylon Regt. to be Lt. v. Sheppard, app. to the 4th Regt. of Ft.—63d Ft. : Lt. 
| E. Hill, from the h.p. of the 20th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. v. H. Croly, prom.—71st 
| Ft. : Serj.-Major J. Alton to be Ens. without pur. v. Madigan, app. to the 4th 
| Regt. of Ft.—75th Ft.: Brevet Lt.-Col. P. Grieve to be Lt. Col. without pur. 
| v. England, app. to the 4th Regt. of Ft.—79th Ft. : Capt. C. H. Churchill, from 
| the h.p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. M. Fitzgerald, who exch. ; Lieut. RK. Manners to be 
| Capt. by pur. v. Churchill, who retires; Ens. R. Ferguson to be Lt. by pur. v. 
| Manners; A.C. Maitland, gent tobe Ens. by pur. v. Ferguson—86th Ft. : W 
| F. Machean, gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Wilson, prom. inthe 4th Regt. of 
| Ft.—2d W.1. Regt.: Ens. H. K. Sayers to be Lt. without pur. v. Macdonald, 
| app. to the 6th Regt. of Ft.; R. M. Nicolls, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. 
| Bond, app. to the 4th Regt. of Ft. ; W. Anderson, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. 
|v. Sayers—Ceylon Rifle Regt.: 2d Lt. J. P< yliger to be 1st Lt. without pur. 
| y. Jones, app. to the 57th Regt. of Ft. ; 2d Lt. R. Campbell to be 1st Lt. without 
| pur y. Grylls, appointed to the 26th Regt. of Ft. ; Ser.-Maj. R. Watson, from 
| the 78th Ft. to be 2d Lt. v. Heyliger; J. B. Travers, gent. to be 2d Lt. v 
Campbell—Royal Newfoundland Vet. Com. : Ens. J. Masters io be Lt. without 
| pur. v. Brown, dec. ; Ser.-Maj. W. Kerr, from the Dublin Recruiting District, to 
' be Ens. v. Masters—Brevet : Capt. C. B. Tucker of the 3d Lgt Dgs. to be Maj 
| in the army. 

| Hospital Staff—Staff Assistant-Surgeon A. Smith to be surgeon to the forces ; 
| C. Stewart, M.D. to be assistant-surg. to the forces, v. O'Flaherty, appointed to 
| the 83d Regt of Ft. 

War-Office, July 11.—7th Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Quartermaster H. Higgins, 
from the 3d Regt. of Lgt. Drags to be Quartermaster, v. Adams, who exchs.— 
3d Regt. of Lgt. Drags.: Lt. R. B. Hale, to be Capt. by pur., v. Philips, who 
rets.; Cor. R. A. Moore to be Lt. by pur. v. Hale; H. Wood, Gent. to be Cor 
by pur.; E. Roche, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Ralston, who rets.; H. Holling- 
worth, gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Moore ; Quartermaster T. Adams from the 
7th Drag. Gds., to be Quartermaster, v. Higgins, who exchs; Ser -Maj. —. Sul- 
livan, to be Adjt. (with the rank of Cor.) v. Jones, who res. the Adjtcy. only.— 
4th Regt. of Ft: Brev. Col. G. Gorrequer, from h. p. Unat., to be Lt.-Col., v 
| England, app. to the 41st Regt. of Ft.; Maj. J. England, to be Lt.-Col. by pur 
y. Gorrequer, who rets.; Capt. H. H. Irving to be Maj. without pur. v. England ; 
Lt. J. Espinasse to be Capt. v. Irving ; Quartermaster J. Potter to be Adjt. and 
Ens. v. Espinasse ; Serj.-Maj. S. Sexton to be Quartermaster, v. Potter app. 
Adjt.—9th Ft.: Brev. Col. Sir E. K. Willams, K.C.B., from the 41st Regt. of 
Ft. to be Lt.-Col. v. Custance, app. to the 10th Regt. of Ft.—10th Ft.: I.-Col. 
H. Custance, from the 9th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt.-Col., v. W. Cochrane, who 
rets. upon h. p.—I11th Ft.: Lt. J. Forbes from the h. p. Unat., to be Lt. v. H 
O'Neill, who exchs. rec. the diff.—28th Ft.: Gent. Cad. W. G. Cormick, from 
the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. by pur. v. Swift, who rets.—41 Ft.: Lt.-Col. R 
England, from the 4th Regt of Ft. to be Lt.-Col. v. Sir E. K. Williams, app 
to the 9th Regt. of Ft.; Maj W. Booth to be Lt.-Col. without pur. v. Purdon, 
dec.; Capt. J. F. May to be Maj., v. Booth; Lt. J. G. Bedingfield to be Capt., 
v. May; Ens. J. Diddep to be Lt., v. Bedingfield ; C. A. Morshead, gent. to be 
Ens., v. Diddep.—75th F't.: Capt. S. M. F. Hall, to be Maj. by pur., v. Grieve, 
prom ; Lt. G. B. Muultrie, to be Capt. by pur. v. Hall; Ens. J. H. Cox, to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Moultrie ; G. Lockwood, gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Cox.—Un- 
attached: Ens. J. Forbes from the 91st Regt. of Ft., to be Lt. by pur.—Brevet : 
To be Maj. in the Army—Capt. W. F. Chetwynd, of the Ist Regt. of Life 
Gds ; Capt. G. G. Palmer, of the Royal Artillery ; Capt. Lord W. Butler, of the 
Scots Fus:lier Gds ~Memorandum : Lt. J. Johnson, upon h. p. of the RI. Art., 
has been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an Unat. Itncy., he 
being about to become a settler in the colonies. 

War office, July 14.—3d Kegt. of Light Drags : G. Cooks, Cont., to be cornet 
by pur. v Steinbach, who rets.—25th Regt of Foot: Ens. 8. B. Hamilton to be 
Lt. by pur., v. Nowlan, who rets. ; J. A. Ogilvie, Gent., to be ens. by pur.,v 
Hamuilton.—29th Foot: Lt. W. W. Drake tobe Capt. by pur., v. Davidson, 
who rets.; Ens. G. Brown to be It, by pur., v. Drake; Hon. J. W. Fortescue to 
be ens. by pur., v. Brown.—3lst Foot ; Ens. G. Frend to be Lt. by pur., v, 
Maclean, who rest.; G. B. Shaw; Gent.,to be ens, by pur., v. Frend.—5lst 
Foot; Lt. A. C. Errington, v. Flood, who rets.; Lt. H. Rolles, v. Cochrane, 
who rets., to be capt by pur., Ens. H. C. C. Somerset, v. Errington ; Ens. H. 
M:Farlane, v. Rollesto be Lt. by pur. ; A. J. W. Northey, Gent., v. Somerset ; 
A. H. Irby, Gent., v. M‘Farlane, to be ens. by pur; W. J. Power, Gent., v. 
Ryan, appointed to the staff, to be asst.-surg.—60th Foot; C. H. Trevelyan, 
from the 76th ft. tobe capt. v.Sutton, who exc.—76th It. : Capt. §. I. Sutton, 
from the 60th ft. to be capt. v. Trevelyan, who exchanges.—Unattached; Lt. 
W. A. Blakeney, from adjutant of a recruiting district.—Staff: Lt R. M*+Nair, 
from h. p, Cape regt. to be adjutant of a recruiting district (repaying the differ- 
ence he received when he exchanged toh. p.) v. Blakeney, promoted.— Hospital 
Stag: Asst.-Surg. M. Ryan, M. D., from the 51st foot, to be asst.-surg. to the 
forces, v. Smith, promoted —Brevet : Capt. W. Powell, of the royal marines, to 
be major in the ariny. 

War Office, July 18.—Brevet.—Col. Sir W. Tuyll, on h.p. of the 25th Let. 
Drags. to be Maj. Gen. in the Army; Lt, Col. C. P. de Bosset, on h.p. 50th Ft 
to be Colonel in the Army ; Lt. Col. G. H. Zuhicke, on h. p. of the Portuguese 
Officers, to be Col. in the Army. 

Office of Ordnance, July 17.—RI. Regt. of Art.: Maj.-Gen. E. Pritchard, to 
be Col.-Commandant, v. Gen. Sir J. Smith, dec 

War Office, July 25.—16th Regt. Lgt. Drags.: Capt. L. Fyler, from the 77th 
Ft. to be Capt. v. Deverill, who exchs.—Coldstream Regt. Ft. Gds.: Serj. Maj 
I’. Lee, to be Quartermaster, v. T. Dwelly, who rets. upon h. p.—Scots Fusileer 
ids: F. C. A. Stepbenson, Esq. Page of Honour to the Queen, to be Ens. and 
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who rets.; Ens. F. G. Hamley, to be Lt. by pur. v. Darley ; Ens. F. G. Tidy, 
from the 13th Ft. to be Ens. vy. Hamley.—13th Ft.: Gent. Cad. F. L. Bennett, 
from the Ri. Mil. Col. to be Ens. by pur. v. Tidy, app. to the 12th Ft.—40th Ft.: 
Ens. C. Philips, from the Ist West India Regt. to be Quartermaster, v- Walsh, 
dec.—45th Ft.: Lt. E. W. Lascelles, to be Capt. without pur. v. Moore, dec.— 
A7th Ft.: Serj. Maj. — Sinnot, to be Adj. with the rank of Ens. v. Kaye, dec.— 
77th Ft.: Capt. G. S. Deveril, from the 16th Lgt. Drags. to be Capt. v. Fyler, 
why exchs.—S4th Ft.: J. Considine, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. T. Cas- 
san, prom. in the 99th Ft.—99th Ft.: Ens. A. W. Reed, to be Lt. by pur. vy. 
Dent. who rets.; Ens. T. Cassan, from the 84th Ft. to be Lt. without pur. v. 
O'Leary, dec.; C. Blamire, Gent. tv be Ens. by pur. v. Reed.—1st West Indian 
Regt. E. A. O'Donoghue, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Philips, app. to the 
40th Ft. 

Office of Ordnance, July 24.—RI. Regt. of Art.: Lt. Col. R. J. J. Lacy, to 
Col. v. Smith, dec.; Capt. and Brev. Lt. Col. W. B. Dundas, to be Lt. Col. v. 
Lacy ; 2d Capt. A. O. W. Schalch, to be Capt. v. Dundas ; Ist Lt. W. Y. Fen- 
wick, to be 2d Capt. v. Shalch ; 2d Lt. J. Harvey, to be Ist Lt. v. Fenwick. 


a 
LETTER FROM THE EARL OF DURHAM TO THE ELECTORS 
OF NORTH DURHAM. 
London, July 8, 1837. 

Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
the 5th instant, in which you inform me of the proceedings of the electors of the 
nothern division of the county of Durham, at the meeting held on that day, and 
express a desire to ascertain my sentiments on the subject then brought under 
their consideration. 

In the first place, the nomination of a candidate should be the spontaneous act 
of the electors, and ought not to arise from any influence or recommendation of 
mine. Secondly, a recurrence to the poll ought to be dependent on a strict ex- 
amination of the registration return. If the result of that inquiry gives you, as 
you state, a majority of 700 votes, or even a certain majority of lesser amount, 
you ought unquestionably to enter into the contest, and you shall have every 
support that I can constitutionally give you. On whichever side rests the majority 
it ought to be wholly, not partially represented. If it is Liberal, by two Liberals ; 
if Tory, by two Tories ; for I am decidedly opposed to all compromises tending 
to place the representation in political abeyance. 

This is not a moment when supineness or apathy can be tolerated. On the 
energies and determination of the Liberal party, in all classes, depend the destinies 
of the empire. A most glorious opportunity now presents itself of strengthening 
that great cause of reformand amelioration to which we have been so long devoted. 
A new reign has commenced. Our Sovereign, with all the cordial confidence of 
an open heart and generous feeling, has placed herself urireservedly in the hands 
of a Liberal Government. Let us by our exertions justify that step, and add to 
their means of efficiently serving her Majesty. Let us unite round her throne 
all that 18 good and wise and patriotic in the empire. Let our watchwords be the 
Queenand Liberty! The Queen and the Constitution! The Queen and Reform ! 
Whatever principles are most dear to us, most deeply implanted in the hearts of 
the people of England, may be, without reservation, identified with the name of 
the Sovereign. Educated by one of the best and wisest of her sex, her illustrious 
mother, our Queen knows that no throne is so secure as that which is based on the 
affections of its subjects—no crown sits so lightly or so gracefully as that on 
which are harmoniously blended the liberties of the people and the prerogatives of 
monarehy. 

As for myself: As you have done me the honour, by desire of the mecting, to 
ask my advice, I will tell you candidly what my views are. ‘They are what they 
have ever been, and are neither changed nor modified. I wish to rally as large a 
portion of the British people as possible around the existing institutions of the 
country—the Throne, Lords, Commons, and the Established Church. I do not 
wish to make new institutions, but to preserve and strengthen the old. Herein 
lies the difference between me and my opponents. Some would confine the ad- 
vantages of these institutions to as small aclass as possible; [ would throw 
them open to all who had the ability to comprehend them, and the vigour to pro- 
tect them. Others, again, would annihilate them, for the purpose of forming 
new ones on fanciful and untried principles. I would, I repeat, preserve them, 
but increase their efficiency, and add to the number of their supporters. I have 
often stated the modes by which, as I imagine, that efficiency can be most readily 
produced : but I have ever accompanied these declarations, as I do now, with the 
announcement of my determination never to force them peremptorily or dog- 
matically on the consideration of the Government or the Parliament. If they 
are (as in my conscience | believe them to be) useful and salutary measures,— 
for they are based on the most implicit contidence in the loyalty and good feeling 
of the people,—the course of events, and the experience of every day, will re- 
move the objections and prejudices which may now exist, and ensure their adop- 
tion, whenever they are recommended by the deliberate voice of the people. 

This, in a few words, is my political creed; and no one can look for my co- 
operation or support on any other grounds. It has been my ruling principle 
throughout my political life to endeavour to bring all classes,—especially the m:d- 
die and lower,—within the pale of the true, not the spurious Constitution. I 
have ever wished to give the latter an interest in the preservation of privileges 
which exclusion would no longer render obnoxious tothem ; to make them feel, 
that, whilst the Crown enjoys its prerogatives, and the upper classes their honours, 
they also were invested with privileges most valuable to them; and, moreover, 
that all, separately and collectively, rested on the common basis of national utility. 


I am, &c. DURHAM. 
Russell Bowlby, Esq., &c. 





From the Standard. 

The letter of Lord Durham, published in yesterday's Standard, has produced a 
very extraordinary and a very wholesome effect. Whether read as the adJress of 
one exercising influence upon the Royal Family, or as the address of a Nole- 
man seeking to recommend himself to the Queen’s natural friends and advisers, 
or merely regarded as the deliberate expression of his opinion by an able and 
and acute observer of the true condition of public affairs, free from every preju- 
dice, adverse to change—in whatever light considered—and we believe that, to 
a certain extent, it reflects all the lights above suggested—the document is alike 
important and satisfactory. It proves that Lord Durham's interest at Court, 
whatever that may be, will not be exercised to promote the annihilation of the 
existing institutions of the country. It scems to prove that in the Royal Family 
the proposition of such a desperate course would be unwe'come ; and it fully es- 
tablishes the fact that the elder and more high-minded Reformers never contem- 
plated, and never will aid, those revolutionary measures which now are almost 
the only achievements remaining to exercise the energics of the O'Connell 
Cabinet. 

As Lord Stanley, the Duke of Richmond, Earl Grey, Earl Ripon, and Sir 
James Graham, fell out of the ranks of the movement at one stage, so the Earl 
of Durham steps aside from the Destructives in another. Subjected to the 
O'Connell “ pressure from behind,” all who keep the rank must proceed, until 
they plunge into ruin the whole system of British society. Melbournes and 
Palmerstons, Glenelgs and Russells, may, and doubtless will, for the sake of 
pay, still rush forward heedless of every other consideration ; not so will men of 
sense, conscience, and honour. ‘They will, like Lord Stanley and Lord Durham, 
exert themselves to repress the march, as the final peril becomes visible ; and if 
they fail, as fail they must, in arresting the progress of the stupid and corrupt, 
they will step aside, and sooner or later fall, one by one, into the body of Conser- 
vatives. ‘This is their fate, which they may not resist—this is the fate which we 
predict for Lord Durham ; though, perhaps, at this moment, his Lordship is so 
little prepared for it, that he will read our prophecy, if he read it all, with some 
sense of indignation. 

Our readers may recollect, that on the day of Lord Durham's return to Eng- 
jand, when we could possibly have no knowledge of his political sentiments ex- 
cept what we derived irom his personal character, from his public addresses just 
before his departure for St. Petersburgh, and from the general report of his excel- 
Jent and manly conduct at the Court of the Czar—our readers may recollect that 
on the very day of Lord Durham’s return we held out a confident hone that he 
would take that very line in politics which he has taken in his address. There 
was no extraordinary sagacity in this ; we reasoned plainly and simply from those 
general principles of human conduct which are the very reverse of fine-drawn 
speculations, and by which it is scarcely possible to be ever deceived. ‘To com- 
pare the very small with the very great, we reasoned as Oliver Cromwell was 
accustomed to reason. ‘‘ How happens it,’’ said some one to the Protector— 
Whitelocke, we believe —* that you know beforehand the designs of every Court 
in Europe? You must have a spy in the closet of every Prince.” « No,” said 
Oliver, “spies are expensive and apt to deceive; I go more cheaply and more 
certainly to work. [ study the character and interests of those by whom 
Courts are governed, and, knowing these, it is easy to guess what the Courts 
will do.” 

This key may be applied universally. It is no less impossible to believe that 
aman of Lord Durham's high and unending spirit, and a man who has so great 
a stake in the country, will sell himself for office as the slave of a revolutionary 
faction, than to doubt that those juvenile pauper reformers, Lord Melbourne, 
Palmerston, and the rest, will do any dirty work for any ditty wages The very 
lofty tone of feeling, which rendered Lord Durham the uncompromising and bit- 
ter enemy of what he regarded a tyrant oligarchy, will, in the reverse of posi- 
tion, cause him to be the implacable foe of a tyrant democracy 

A correspondent has addressed to us a letter upon the subject of the noble 
earl’s manifesto. We suppress the letter because we think the writer assigns low 
and unworthy ground for Lord Durham's present determination. But we agree 
with our correspondent as to the natural, though in our opinion, undesigned effect 
of that determination. We believe that whatever be the result of the elections, 
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the reign of the menial pack who now fill Downing street is at an end; and al 
though we should be, of course, better pleased to see a matured and unequivocal 
Conservative at the head of the Queen’s Government, such a man, for example, 
as Sir Robert Peel, or Lord Stanley, still should the elections disappoint us, though 
happily every day diminishes any doubt we had upon the subject, still our regret 
would be greatly mitigated if Lord Durham were to occupy the station now disgraced 
by an unprincipled Prime Minister. The extrusion of the present men would 
afford a great moral lesson, would rescue the country from the basest subjection 
by which a great people was ever dishonoured—subjection to Mr. O*Connell— 
would give us, with Lord Durham as Premier, men of firm and honourable cha- 
racter, and fixed principles, whom to support or whom to oppose—would give us 
men whom we sincerely believe to be ultimately Conservative. Welcome for 
this advantage, even the Ballot, even Household Suffrage, even Triennial Parlia- 
ments; if we must pay the price, we shall have at least a British government— 
shall be no longer ruled by twenty-seven hedge-born charity-bred Irish Popish 
priests, and their mendicant factor. 
<<enaiiiliageiticls. 

Dr. Stewart, late Bishop of Quebec, was buried on Tuesday, at the cemetery 
on the Harrow-road, in the family vault of the Earl of Galloway, who attended 
as chief mourner. ‘This is the second bishop who has recently been interred at 
this cemetery, as the late Bishopof St. David’s (Lord J. Murray) was removed a 
few days before from the chapel vault in Audley street, and re-interred by the 
late lady Hay Drummond, in the family vault of the Bishop of Rochester in the 
cemetery catacombs. 

The young Queen was to take up her residence at Windsor, about the 10th of 
August. The health of the Queen Dowager was very precarious. The symp- 
toms were of consumption. - -. . The Common Council of London had a meeting 
on the 21st of July, to consider the propriety of giving a grand entertainment to 
the Queen. It was understood that the invitation would be to a dinner in Guild- 
hall, on the 19th of November—that being Lord Mayor's day. .... The French 
Government is introducing the penitentiary system, modelled upon that of the 
United States. Five large buildings are in course of erection for the purpose. 
.---The cholera seems to be making its way, once more, to the north of Eu- 
rope. It has shown itself in Breslau, Dantzic and Magdeburg, in Prussia. 

Plague in India.—London, July 14.—By the following extract of a private 
letter received from Allahabad of the 7th of April, we regret to learn that the 
plague is making fearful ravages among the native population of India :—‘* We 
hear the plague is invading the company’s territories on the western frontier, and 
at one place has been carrying off 5,000 aday. A fatal sickness is also prevailing 
at Benares; Mrs. says that 500 are there dying daily. This mortality 
is chiefly confined to the native population; but there have also been many 


sudden deaths among Europeans. Ata native fair held here in January, 300 
died in one day from cholera.” 


That veteran in the opposition ranks, Mr. Coke of Norfolk, has been created 
Earl of Leicester and Holkham, and Viscount Coke....The Duke of Rox- 
burgh has been created a British Peer, by the title of Earl of Innes.... 
Among the new Knights are the painters, A. Calcott, R. A. and W. I. New- 
ton. 

The Right Rev. and Hon. Dr. Edward Grey, Bishop of Hertford, died on 
the 24th of July, being in the 56th year of his age. His Lordship was a brother 
of Earl Grey. 

Mr. Leader and General Evans, (whig,) have been returned for Westminster. 
Sir G. Murray, the conservative candidate, had 2620 voters, and Mr. Leader, 
3793. 

The invitation given by the Common Council of London, to the Queen, to dine 
with them at Guildhall, was extended to the Queen Dowager also. 

The Queen has apvointed her uncle, the Duke of Sussex, tobe captain-general 
of the Royal Artillery company—an office of no emolument, but of equal rank to 
that of field-marshal, and never held save by the sovereign, or the person nearest 
in rank tothe throne. It was held by George VI when Prince of Wales, and by 
the late King in person. This is another indication of the Queen’s whig pre- 
dilections, the Duke having been always kept in the back ground, heretofore, on 
account of his liberal politics. 

The splendid American packet ship, the Wellington, from New York, now 
lying in St. Katherine Dock, had a visit from the Duke of Wellington on Fri- 
day, accompanied by the American Minister and Consuls-General of the United 
States, Major Elrington, Sir J. Hall, and several gentlemen connected with the 
American trade. His Grace expressed the highest gratification at the superior 
build of this vessel, and the splendour of her fittings. A neat and unostenta- 
tious dejeuner a la fourchette was given by the worthy captain. Several appro- 
priate toasts were given, expressive of the good feeling between the two countries. 
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Died, at Litchfield, Conn., on Sunday the 6th ult., Clarissa, wife of Charles Perkins, 
Esq., second daughter of Julius Deming, Esq. 
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were successful were obliged to express themselves favourable to the cabinet 
The Liverpool Times utters the following lamentation : 

“Radical candidates have at this election fared very ill almost every where 
Mr. Grote escaped with the skin of his teeth; Mr. Roebuck has gone to the 
dogs ; Col. Thompson has been beaten by that superlative coxcomb. D’Israeli the 
younger ; Mr. Hutt has lost his election ; and here Mr. Ewart, with innumerable 
claims on the constituency, and Mr. Elphinstone, after having fully established 
his reputation as a man of sense, information, and excellent intentions, have been 
defeated. ‘The advocates of organic reforms will be exceedingly few in the new 


Parliament, and of those who are in, scarcely any have gained seats except as 
supporters of Lord Melbourne's government.” 


If anything were yet wanting to show the extent of the reaction in the public 
mind, it is to be found in the successive elections. In the Parliament elected under 
the furor of Reform, about one hundred and twenty only, or one fifth, of the whole 
House, was composed of Conservatives. In the election which took place in 
1835-6, during the short ministry of Sir Robert Peel, three hundred Conserva- 
tives were returned ; and in the present election there has still been a gain, not- 
withstanding the Whigs are in office, bringing all the power and influence of the 
government to bear. Tliey have, moreover, the immense advantages derived 
from the Municipal Reform Act, which on this occasion is in full operation and 
opposed in the most decided manner to the Tories. These are, indeed, symptoms 
of reaction. Who then will deny that Radicalism is on the wane? Is it not, 
practically, already defunct? 

Lord Durham refuses to take any permanent oftice in the present cabinet ; he 
may go to France on a special mission, but will soon return. Our impression is, 
that should the present elections terminate favourably for the Whigs, his 
Lordship will at the earliest favourable opportunity be placed at the head of the 
Government. His influence at Court is unbounded ; and we have good reason 
for believing that he is now the power behind the throne, who sanctions all ap- 
pointinents, possesses the royal confidence, and in fact, directs more or less the 
business of the state. 

The Queen's first Levee was most brilliantly attended—2,000 persons were 
present. The Drawing Room was equally splendid, but we must defer particu- 
lars till our next. 

Sir George Gipps, late one of the Canada Commissioners, is appointed to the 
government of Van Dieman’s Land. 

Sir George Murray’s was a dead beat in Westminster. Leader and Evans 
were elected. Sir Francis Burdett has consented to be put in nomination for 
North Wiltshire, where his estates lie. 

THE ELECTIONS. 

The elections for the cities and towns of England and Wales are completed, 
and are of the most favourable kind. The number of Members returned is 341, 
of which there are clected— 
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Thus it appears that in the strongholds of the liberals,they have the meagre majority 
of less than forty, being a loss of /wo since the last election. This result may 
be relied on, and is admitted to be true or nearly so by the Whigs themselves. 
The counties are the strongholds of the Conservatives, and where they will ob- 
tain a very large majority ; so large, indeed, as more than to counterbalance Mr. 
O’Connell’s tail and the Scotch Radicals. The following are some of the re- 
sults—In London the old members are returned, all four being liberals, but Mr 
Grote was nearly beaten by Mr. Palmer, a Conservative, who was in a minority 
of six only, and that disputed. ‘There are still hopes that Mr. Palmer will be 
the sitting member, as a scrutiny is demanded. In Finsbury and all the other 
metropolitan constituencies, liberals are returned, and chiefly the old members. 
Lord Sandon and Mr. Creswell are elected for Liverpool, Mr. Ewart, the radical 
candidate, being thrown out. Mr. Roebuck, our Canadian friends will be glad to 
hear, has lost his election for Bath, and will not be returned, unless his patron, 
Mr. Hume, can make interest for him in some of the Scotch burghs, which are 


| now almost as close for the Radical interest as Old Sarum and Gattan were for- 


merly for the Tories. Should he not be returned, there will be a saving of his 
salary, we should suppose, to the Canadian exchequer. Mr. Attwood, a Conser- 
vative, has been returned for Greenwich, against all the power and influence of 
the government. On running our eye over the principal places the following re- 
sults appear. We shall give the entire list when completed. 





An unprecedented number of packets have arrived since our last, bringing our 
London files down to the 31st of July. 

The Queen has re-appointed all the old Ministers, and nothing is changed but 
the royal household, where, however, the change is complete. The new ap- 
pointments, both male and female, are almest without exception Whigs, but it 
must be added, Whigs of the uimost respectability. Whether these appoirt 
ments will be permanent, or whether the Cabinet will remain hereafter Whig or 
Tory, will depend in a great degree on the result of the general election. 

The accounts from Spain announce that the army of Don Carlos sustained a 


defeat about the 16th of July. It appears that counting upon a general rising of | 


the inhabitants of Valencia, the Don suddenly appeared before that place, but | 


after waiting some time he found to his mortification that no manifestation in his | 
behalf appeared. He was then attacked by the Queen’s forces, and after an ob- 

stinate resistance was compelled on retreat with the loss of 1000 men. He ulti- 

mately fell back upon his strongholds, the mountains. 





In some previous numbers we have expressed a belief that radicalism was on 
the wane in England. This opinion was formed from the altered tone of several 
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dress of Lord John Russell to the Electers of Stroud ;—to the subdued tone of 
Sir William Molesworth to the electors of Leeds, and to the warm and strong 
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The King of Hanover (Duke of Cumberland) is about to overthrow the Con- 
stitution of Hanover granted by his royal predecessor. This has produced great 
excitement in England, but it appears to be a measure desired by one portion of 


his subjects viz. the middle classes. The subject, however, is not sufficiently 


| understood, and we would rather defer the consideration of it until better infor- 


mation has reached us. 


An attempt has been made in Portugal to overthrow the government. The 


| insurrection, which was confined to the troops, was apparently subdued, but the 
leading men, from the general tranquillity of the country, and from the absence or | 


suspension of agitation. We alluded—to the conservative sentiments in the ad- | 


Cortes found it necessary to pass an act authorizing forced loans, suspension of 
the habeas corpus act, &c. So much for liberty and reform in that country. 





The House of Assembly of Lower Canada has again refused all offers for ac- 


expressions of the new Sovereign in favour of the Church, and all the great insti- | commodation, and will not vote the supplies, or proceed to business, unless their 
§ 3 i $4 ’ a a S 


tutions of the country. These signs we hailed as the most favourable auguries, 


and we have not been disappointed. In our last we expressed an opinion that 
even the ardent radicalism of Lord Durham had in some degree cooled, but we 
confess we were not prepared for the decided alteration which that nobleman 


has lately adopted in a letter to the Electors of North Durham. This document 


| 
we have given in another column, and bespeak for it the earnest attentioi. of our 


political readers. It is true that he, for the present, gives his voice in favour of the 


existing Cabinet ; but abating this, what passage is there in the whole letter that | 


any Conservative would refuse to adopt? ‘The people are exhorted to rally 


around the throne-—to support the Church, the Peerage, and all the institutions | 


of the nation; they are urged to assist in improving the institutions that already 


exist rather than to seek reforms founded on wild theories and dangerous innova- | 


tions. Can these be the sentiments of Lord Durham—the democrat peer—the 
child and champion of radicalism? Is this the person who but a few years since 
held the whole bench of Bishops in abhorrence—who assailed the prelate of Exe 
ter with gross personality in the House of Lords, and who applied to his writings the 
epithet of ‘ pamphleteering slang?”’ Yes, this is the same person, who has now 
learnt moderation and wisdom, and will henceforth, we trust, employ his very su- 
perior talents to preserve and not destroy the Constitution of England. If 
it be supposed that we overrate the value of these expressions and protestations, 
let those who doubt peruse the remarks of the London Standard, the organ of the 
high church party, which these same expressions have elicited from chat able jour- 
nal. It will be there seen that the sincerity of his Lordship is so far from being 
doubted, that he is held to be a more fitting person for the Premiership than the 
present incumbent. With this new evidence, who can doubt that radicalism is 
on the decline’ 


| 


| demands are first conceded. Such was the purport of their address to Lord Gos- 
| ford, to which his Lordship made the following reply :— 
| Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assemb’y, 
The address which you have just presented to me I shall lose no time in trans- 
| mitting for the information of her Majesty’s Government. I cannot however re- 
| frain from expressing the deep concern and regret I experience in le«rning from it 
that you persist in the determination to deprive the country of the benefits of Do- 
mestic Legislation until all the dewands you have urged shall have been granted, 
demands which it is not in the power of the executive government to grant, and 
which on being submitted at your request to the highest authorities of the empire 
| they have solemnly declared it is inexpedient to grant. 
The voluntary and continued abandonment of your functions as one Branch of 
| the Legislature, notwithstanding the assurance you have received from the high 
| authority to whom you have appealed, that improvements will be made in the 
| Executive and Legislative Councils, while it daily increases the evils uader which 
| the Province labours ; it is at the same time, a virtual annihilation of the consti- 
tution under which that Legislature derives its existence. 


the representatives of the People for relieving the country from its pressing diffi- 
culties, it only remains for me to assure you that I shall exercise, to the best of 
my judgment, the powers vested in me as Representative of our Sovereign, for 
the preservation of the rights and the advancement of the interests and welfare ot 
all classes of her Majesty’s Canadian subjects. 

Castle of St. Lewis, 26th Aug. 1837.— Quebec Mercury. 

The Parliament, it is understood, will be speedily prorogued. 


Being thus unhappily denied that assistance which I had hoped to receive from 


The Mirror of this week contains a fine engraving of Mr. Bryant. The like- 
ness is excellent, and the effect very striking. It is engraved by Parker, from 
a portrait of that admirable artist, Inman 


* * We have occupied several columns with another of those delightful tales 





But this is not all; it is not with a few persons or leading men that this mode- 
One of | 
the liberal?journals, remarks that in the elections which have just taken place,very few 
candidates who avowed themselves champions for reforming the House of Lorcs 


and other organic changes, were elected ; and even those few of this class wlo 


ration is prevalent—it seems to pervade more or less politicians at large 





from the “ Diary of a Physician The interest of the article, and the popu- 
larity of the author, Mr. Warren, is sufficient apology for the length of the 





extract. 
AT Rs OLEY’S Boarding and Day School, 683 Broadway, corner of Amity-street, will 
\ re-open on Monday, Ilth of September. 

As Mrs. ( constantly engaged from nine to three in a close attendance on the 
duties of her School, it will be inconvenient to receive visits during those hours.. 
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BALLOONING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “‘GAMBLER’S DREAM.” 

Every one knows what a “non sequitur” is, from the wrangler in scholastic 
disputation to the costermonger’s donkey, scrambling up a hill with an overload- 
ed cart behind him. Poor Mathews used to give us a favourite specimen of this 
article, in the reply of the waterman on a coach stand to the question of a novice, 
who was guilty of bestowing a sixpence upon him. 

Waterman! why are you called waterman !” 

***Coss, your honour, I hopens the door of the acheknee cooches.” 

Here is another, scarcely inferior to the old one. ‘ Why,” said I, one day, 
‘to an acquaintance in Hyde-Park, ‘‘ does your friend come here in top-boots to- 
day!” ‘ Because he is going up is a balloon,” replied my friend. 

Here was a “‘ non sequitur’ with a vengeance ! But after taking a hearty laugh 
at this indifferent logic, the “‘ non sequitur,” on my pari, was a determination to 
see the great Nassau balloon ascend from Vauxhall Gardens, and tu witness the 
lofty flight of the man in top-boots. 

And a beautiful sight it was! My blood, when it was the blood of a cornet 
of dragoons, has boiled up with enthusiasm at the sound of my regimental band, 
before twelve years of barrack-yard duty, which have since elapsed, had cooled 

my military ardour ; and in later days, the triumphant notes of a few drunken pro- 
vincial musicians, celebrating the success of an electioneering candidate, in 
whose return I took a deep interest, have made my internal spirit cut a caper; 
but none of these excitements will bear a comparison with my sublime senusa- 
tions, when I beheld a goodly company of my fellow-mortals—him of the top- 
boots and half adozen others—soar into the heavens under the command of 
Mr. Green, guns exploding, drums beating, and trumpets braying, to proclaim, as 
it were, to the spirits of air, that their realms were invaded by the children of 
men. 

“© imitatores! servum pecus !”’ 
saysthe poet. But the poet never saw a balloon in his life, or aman in top- 
voots ascend in one, or a man in top-boots under any circumstances whatever. 
His censure, therefore, cannot apply to me, although I was seized with a desire 
of imitation, which I have since gratified to my own personal enjoyment, and | 
only hope that my meagre account of the expedition may impart to my friends 
any portion of my own gratification. 

It is always desirable, upon whatever enterprise a man is determined, that he 
should have the society of his own intimate companions. I foresaw that the 
pleasure of ballooning would be much heightened by the mutual interchange of 
observations and ideas, and that to ascend with a party of strangers would de- 
prive me in some degree of freedom of speech, and of the discussion in days to 
-come with a fellow-traveller, concerning our remembered sights, sensations, and 
converse, in the clouds. Besides, there is no situation under the sun where En- 
glishmen, not previously acquainted, meet one another with any cordiality ; and 
however absurd the ceremony of cautiously breaking the ice in the car of a bal- 
Joon might have appeared, I felt convinced that it would have been as indispensa- 
ble there as anywhere else. 

I was fortunate in finding two friends anxious to go aloft. One of them is a 
man devoted to politics, but eager to investigate everything worthy of notice— 
an esteemed companion of my own in streets, fields, and fire-sides ; the other is 
one of the gayest and best dressed men in London, ever ready to join in a little 
fun or to oblige a friend. I shall distinguish them as the Beau and the States- 
man, for this scrap of mine is unworthy of the names they bear. 


On Friday, the 16th of June, the day for which the next ascent was announced, 
the Statesman and I called upon Mr. Gye, at Vauxhall, secured our places in the 
car, paid down our fare, and all that sort of thing. I made some inquiries about 
costume, and was answered, with a simile, that top-boots were unnecessary. 
** Bring,” said Mr. Gye, “‘ nothing but a Mackintosh cloak ; anything else will be 
in your way in the car. You will find it hot in the upper air, and may want 
something to wrap round you after the descent, to prevent you from taking cold. 
it is only at a great altitude, such as will not be attempted to day, that there is 
any frigidity in the atmosphere.” 

Profit by this, dear reader, if you are of those singularly-happy men, who find 
it possible to profit by any experience, save their own castigated presumption. 
‘One of our party wore a bear-skin cap, a pea jacket, and leathern trowsers—the 
consequence was a constant perspiration. 

Fortified by a hot luncheon, and a few glasses of sherry, at the house of my 
friend the Statesman, we returned te Vauxhall, and entered the enclosure at the 
appointed time. We found the Beau there before us, gay and smart as ever, but 
a little more sombre than usual in che colours of his costume--not wishing, I 
presume, from sheer modesty, to be taken for a rainbow in the heavens. ‘The 
Statesman met his brother among the spectators, and was congratulated by him 
on his aspiring intentions. The sentiment was disinterested, for my friend and 
companion is the younger. 

“ Are you going up in the balloon, C——?” inquired a brother officer, staring 
vacantly in my face. 

“Yes; and it is a glorious day for it. 
shall have ?” 

‘You might have as fine a view from the top of St. Paul’s without the risk of 
breaking your neck.” 

“*How sorry you will be if I do!’ was my answer. The man was never 
known to care about anything except his moustaches, and has no object in life 
since King William shaved the Lancer regiments. 

“It is throwing away your twenty guineas,” said a countryman of mine, just 
arrived from Edinburgh ; ‘* I am sure you might employ your money better.” 

“C—— won as much last night,”’ observed an acquaintance ; * so that if it 
should be so, he will be no loser.” 

‘There is Mr. Green, in the brown cap,’’ murmured every spectator who had 
seen the veteran before. 

‘Who is the other, a-getting in now?!” inquired a cockney, pointing to Mr. 
Spencer, the able assistant of Mr. Green. 

“That there is Mr. Smith, don’t you knew him!” 
joke, and every body laughed. 

“« Did you ever have a gentleman faint up there with you, Mr. Green?” asked 
a by-stander. 

“No,” replied our Palinurus, ‘never; nor I don't suppose I shall till I take 
you up there with me.” 

* Jump in, gentlemen,” said Mr. Gye. 

The Beau, the Statesman, and I, obeyed, as soon as we could elbow our way 
through the crowd. We found three seats already occupied by a gentleman of 
some celebrity in the sporting world and two of his friends, who were bound on 
the same excursion, and as happy in their anticipations as ourselves. A young 
gentleman, a friend of the proprietors, was standing up in the car, and had great 
hopes of being permitted to ascend with us, for ballooning has literally become a 
passion with him, and he remarked sorrowfully that his only chance now was in 
stormy weather, when passengers could not be found to pay for their seats. We 
were eight in all, and he was too much for the gas supplied that day, I believe, 
for the balloon has taken up twelve persons. He stepped out at the request of 
Mr. Green, looking wistfully at us with an envious twinkle in his eye, like the 
glance of a jealous lover upon a happier man, while his politeness obliged him 
to wish us a “ bon voyaye.” 


What a splendid view of London we 


This was esteemed a good 


A small pilot balloon was sent up to indicate our future course. ‘The little toy 
<ould not weather the trees of Vauxhall, and was soon hopelessly entangled in 
the branches. But before we had time to consider how far a similarity of desti- 
nation might affect ourselves, a puff of gas from the balloon nearly choked us 
all ; and while the car rolled about at its moorings, and a parcel of last words 
were interehanged between Mr. Gye and Mr. Green, and between ourselves and 
our acquaintances, the suspense became rather disagreeable. And here I must 
observe, that this stage of the affair is the only part besides the descent that can 
im any way influence the nerves or inflict any feeling of apprehension, for the in- 
stant that the last attachment to the earth is dissolved, the most timid person, I 
am certain, could find room for no other sensation in bis breast than the most in- 
tense delight in the contemplation of the wonderful panorama that bursts upon 
his view in every direction, and in the delicious repose and stillness of the bal- 
loon after the jerks and checks which preceded its liberation. 

I have a very bad head for battlements and precipices, unless there is a com- 
fortable fence between me and the abyss, and before ascending I felt rather un- 
easy about my own capability of enjoyment. But for the comfort of others simi- 
larly affected, I can say that the apparent firmness of the car under my feet, the 
majestic steadiness of the balloon over my head, the strength of the rope which 
‘was in my grasp, and the evident conclusion, that if I did fall, 1 could only tum- 
dle into the bottom of the wicker work among the ballast bags, inspired the feeling 
of ease, confidence, and security, which the rails and netting round the poop of a 
steam vessel] afford to the passengers. 

We hovered over the Millbank Penitentiary. All London with its suburban 
wil lernesses lay around us, and we could sce at Icast forty miles of the river 
Mbames. 

** By God,” exclaimed the Statesman, “ this is sublime. It is worth a hundred 
guineas, Instead of twenty!” 
of Sterne will be as indulgent to my friend as to uncle Toby, 
the excitement of the moment, and the abbreviation of the flight of the acc using 
spirit to the amount (according to Mr. Green and the barometer) of five thousand 
feet from the earth below, to which, for aught I know, his “ surveillance” may 
+e confined. 


We were wafted gently over Hyde Park. 


in consideration of 


and could still distinguish the move- 
ments of the many, and hear the humming of innumerable voices, as well as th: 
rumbling of countless wheels, like a prolonged screaming, occasionally drowned 
by the roar of the sea. The perfect sti!!ness of our noble balloon, the side rope- 
hanging perpendicularly on the right and left, and the sultry heat, for thers 














I trust that the accusing spirit and recording angel 


Che Alvion,. 


breeze to those who go with the breeze, contrasted strangely with the bustle of 
mankind. 

“There,” exclaimed the Beau, looking attentively towards Apsley House, 
‘‘there is D’Orsay! I should know him at the distance ef a hundred miles ! 
Damn him, how conspicuous he is from the balloon!” 

‘* How conspicuous he would have been in the balloon!” said I. 

“ That is not D’Orsay, it is on/y the Achilles,” remarked the Sportsman. 

*‘] see what you mean,” said another of the party. ‘It looks like a cock 
maggot on the sunny side of a dunghill.”’ 

“There,” said the Statesman, ‘ is the new National Gallery, and St. Martin's 
Church ” 

“To me it is more like a cigar-box, with a taper beside it,” replied the Sports- 
map. 

There is a very serious operation necessary, when the first bustle of ascending 
has passed away. This consists in letting down carefully, hand under hand, by 
Mr. Green and Mr. Spencer, seventy yards of rope, with the huge grapple iron 
thereto attached. The dependent weight of the whole stretches the rope to an 
additional length of thirty feet, so that when this business is happily accomplish- 
ed, and its progress sways the car about disagreeably, the balloon floats through 
the air with a tail longer than that of a Highland chieftain, or even an Irish legis- 
lator—a tail unfolded to an extent of eighty yards. J was requested by Mr. 
Green to look at its curious appearance below, so I thrust my head out manfully 
between the ropes, and beheld the cable dangling in the air, like the long tenu- 
ous thread of the little spider, called the money-spinner, whose form, in the dis- 
tance, the curved grapple very much resembled. But this trial of my poor head, 
I allow, was somewhat rash. I experienced a momentary swimming of the 
brain, as if I had been peeping into a draw-well. I withdrew my head in an in- 
stant, and getting bold again, pulled out my watch, and exclaimed to my compa- 
nions, ‘Ten minutes to six. Where are we now?” 

‘Over the Colosseum,” said the Sportsman. 

“Over the Regent’s Park barracks,” said one of his friends. Both answers 
were strictly correct, for such a trifling distance is accomplished with the speed 
of thought in the balloon. 

‘* Sit still, gentlemen,” said Mr. Green, ‘“‘ while I look at the barometer.” We 
obeyed, and the car was again motionless. Soit dit en passant, that a fidgetty 
man in a balloon is the devil, for the whole concern is delightfully tranquil, if the 
passengers are quiescent ; but it is very tempting to stand up and turn round to 
see the prospect on every side. 

‘** Write down,” said Mr. Green, to me, ‘‘ twenty-seven, fifty.” In a few se- 
conds we passed over the new Birmingham railway, and a current of air took us 
swiftly in the direction of Barnet. 

“Write down,” said Mr. Green, to me, “twenty-seven, twenty-six, and two- 
tenths.” 

** One-fifth, according to Cocker,” said the Sportsman. 

Again, ‘ ‘Twenty-seven, twenty-six, and one half.” 

At the risk, or rather with the certainty of being pronounced by my reader an 
ignoramus, { will confess that all this was Hebrew to me, and I determined to 
study the calculation of heights by the barometer on my return to terra firma, and 
admired the certainty of the inference drawn by Mr. Green from the change of 
degrees, as regarded the rising or sinking of the balloon, like a child who takes 
delight in a mechanical toy, without comprehending the mighty laws to which it 
owes temporary motion. 

“Tf we are going towards Barnet,” said the Sportsman, ‘‘ where the deuce are 
Hampstead and Highgate, and Harrow on the Hill?” 

** A question to be asked, but not easily answered,” replied the Sportsman. 

‘“We are none of us in a funk, are we?”’ said the Beau. 

“A question not to be asked,” I answered, laughing. 

‘“‘T am not sure that we are not going back towards London,” said Mr. Green, 
‘and I hope not, for an open country will suit us better.” 

‘“‘T think,” said I, looking wise and talking nonsense, “that we are going to- 
wards Uxbridge, or we must have seen Highgate and Hampstead.” 

“You can never distinguish the hilly places from the rest of the country,” said 
Mr. Green. ‘ All the world looks flat from the balloon. By long experience I 
can tell the difference partially, when descending, and can make an effort to avoid 
the side of a hill, but that is all.” 

“Tt is six o'clock,” said one of the sportsman’s friends, who had kindly pro- 
vided some bottles of champagne for our refreshment. ‘ Let us drink the king's 
health in a bumper all round.” 

We did so. The Beau served out the mantling wine to each of us with a 
steady hand. Alas! alas! The good wishes of a few loyal subjects in the 
upper air, have proved as unavailing as the unanimous prayer of an affectionate 
nation to prolong the life of the most popular, and most truly English king, that 
ever reigned in Britain. 

Revenons a nos moutons. We entered acloud. To those wo have sat on 
a mountain top enveloped by mist the circumstance presentcd nothing new or 
peculiar. I tore a leaf out of my note-book, and sent ic overboard. It disap- 
peared in the mysterious depth below. 

“We are rising rapidiy,”’ said Mr. Green. 

“‘ Let us go above the cloud, and catch the sun again,” exclaimed the Sports- 
man. 

‘‘ Bad policy,” replied Mr. Green. “The sun would expand the gas, we 
should rise a mile or two in no time, and I should be obliged to let so much 
escape, that our resources would be seriously diminished. A large balance of 
disposable gas, and disposable ballast, is the great strength of practical aerosta- 
tion. Do not be alarmed, gentlemen, I am going to break a string.” 

There was great judgment in this communication, for we were all freshmen in 
the balloon, every man (the assistant, Mr. Spencer, excepted) was green, save 
Mr. Green himself, therefore a snap might have alarmed a nervous passenger ex- 
ceedingly. One tug, and the string came away; it was merely the end of the 
cord that should come to hand belonging to the valve, which had been tied up to 
prévent it from floating out of reach. Here I may observe, once for all, that 
the quiet se!f-possession of Mr. Green, his ready attention to every remark and 
enquiry, albeit none of the wisest, that I and others indulged in, combined 
to give us the most perfect confidence in our safety under his guidance and 
protection, 

A little gas was expended, and the fringe of the car was slightly agitated, the 
consequence of our gradual sinking below the cloud. We recovered the view of 
our native planet, and never lost sight of it again. 

‘“ There is Barnet,” said the Sportsman. 

“What are the odds it is not Uxbridge ?”” asked his friend, 

‘¢ What are the odds it is not Hounslow ?”’ said Mr. Spencer. 

‘Certainly not Hounslow,” I replied, “for I should recognize the barracks, 
and the clump of trees on the heath.” 

‘* Let us try the glass,” said the Sportsman. He tried it, his friends tried it, 
and Green tried it, but could make nothing out, till the Beau took it in hand. 
He had served as a midshipman in early life, and his education on board ship was 
of service to him in the balloon. He could tell us the name of every knot in the 
tackle, the bite, the double clove, and the slippery hitch. He quickly arranged 
the focus of the glass, and discovered the Green Man, the great posting-house at 
Barnet, to his own infinite satisfaction. We had scarcely agreed that the 1e- 
ceding Barnet was Barnet, when the more decisive landmarks of Hatfield and 
St. Alban’s presented themselves beneath our track. We passed on with the 
velocity of a skimming swallow. Our altitude was not more than two thousand 
feet, and we continued our course horizontally for many miles, admiring the 
rapidly shifting scene. We could perceive that our vehicle was an object of at- 
tention in Hatfield and the vicinity ; crowds of people were running and riding 
in the direction of our course, but we passed over their heads as if they were 
standing still. We could distinctly hear them hailing us, and the Sportsman 
gave them a view halloo in return, which sounded strangely in the stillness of 
our region. 

‘‘T can fancy nothing more delightful than this,” said the Statesman to me ; 
“] should like to sit here always.” 

“Tt makes me contemplative,” remarked the Beau. 
the noisy expression of high spirits.”’ 

‘* Give me another glass of champagne,” said the Sportsman's friend. 

Mr. Green pledged him, and then began to speak of our descent. 

“TI remain up,” he observed, ‘a longer or a shorter time, according to the 
wishes of my party ; but the ascent this day was late, it was nearly half-past five, 
and it is now drawing on to seven. My object is to have daylight to secure and 
pack up the balloon, which is more liable to accident in the dusk of the evening, 
from the concourse of people that will assemble where we go down.” 

‘* We are at your orders, of course,’’ was the unanimous reply. 

‘* But keep us up,” added the Sportsman, “as long as you can, and pray make 
the descent in some gentleman's grounds: who knows what pretty adventures 
and pretty acquaintances, we may pick up?” 

The balloon floated over some fine country residences ; but the waving woods, 
that so beautifully adorn the surface of England, are by no means propitious to 
descending aeronauts. 

* There is no fun in bush-fighting,”” said Mr. Green. 

I remembered the pilot balloon in the gardens, and with the moral courage of 


‘“‘T prefer that mood to 


| Rousseau I will confess a physical weakness,—I gave a slight shudder at the re- 


| collection 
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is BO | the side, and enjoy the scene 


Delme Ratcliffe, stretched out on the plain below 
We ascertained the name of the owner after our descent 

‘**Cannot you keep us up an hour longer '” exclaimed the Statesman. 

* Do, Mr. Green,” added the Sportsman ; “ what are the odds so long as you 
are happy ?” 


1 do not know the odds,” answered Mr. Green. 


*Seventecn to eleven,” said the Sportsman, as be turned again to lean over 


But again I forgot every apprehension, in my admiration of the } 
| beautiful residence of Mr 
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Te ________ 
Truly, the car of a balloon is a fine place in fine weather ; it wants nothing 
but the prayers of the church of England ‘for all those who travel by air as 
well as by land and water,” to purify it from the sin of reckless presumption, 
which my grandmother has withdrawn from steam conveyance, to fix it on 
aerostation. 
We were now entering upon a country unspotted by woods but intersected with 


hedgerows. ‘ This will do,” said Mr. Green. 
men—you will find them movable, Put your backs to the car, stoop down in it, 
and hold hard by the ropes.” The seats were removed, but we still looked out on 
the objects below, which every instant made more distinct and palpable, for the 
valve was open, and we were descending like a flake of snow. ‘ Keep silence, 
if you please, gentlemen,” said Mr. Green, ‘* that my voice may be heard by Mr. 
Spencer, till I tell you to shout for assistance ; because, when the grapple catches, 
we must wait, and make up our minds to be shaken a little, till the peasantry come, 
and take a pull at us. Now, gentlemen, hold hard! the grapple will catch in a few 
seconds.” 

We crouched in silence. I looked at the Beau, and again perceived the 
advantage of arautical education. He hada better grasp of the ropes than any 
of us. All was silence and repose, except an occasional flap of the fringe of the 
car, buoyed up by our rapid declension. Suddenly a jerk, like the bringing up 
short of the wild horse by the lasso, shook us together in no very gentle contact. 
We looked gravely at one another, but not a sound was uttered. The balloon 
and car plunged and ducked like the kite of an unskilful schoolboy, and we were 
for the first time made sensible that there was a strong wind, which tossed us 
about and strained the rope that heldus. The carcame tothe ground with a 
bump, rebounded, and soared aloft to the end of the cable. Another jerk, and all 
was smooth again—no wind, no struggle, nothing but silence. 

‘“* She has broken away,” said Mr. Green, composedly, ‘* but will soon catch 
again, the gas is escaping very fast.” 

Again a jerk, againa tossing about, and another bump on the ground. 
gentlemen,” said Mr. Green, “ we are fast.’ Call out for assistance ; there is 
only one man in sight at present.’’ Our pent-up breath found way. A more 
horrible yelling was never heard from eight mouths under any circumstances 
whatever, and the ‘* sosfento” of this infernal chorus, (infernal, though it came 
from the realms above,) was absolutely marvellous. ‘* Silence!” said Mr. Green 
holding up his hand. We ventured, notwithstanding the commotion of the 
balloon, to take a peep over the side at our situation. My own impression is, 
that we wereabout thirty yards from the ground at this moment, and I distinctly 
saw one man pulling at the rope ; but it appeared to me, and to all of us, that his 
object was to extricate the grapple from a hedge, and send us aloft again on our 
course, with much gratitude to himself for our release. This was aggravating, we 
forgot ourselves a little, and shouted, 

“« Leave that alone ! leave that alone!” 

“ Silence!” said Mr. Green once more. Andto enforce his authority he 
bestowed a smart pat on the back of my friend the Statesman, who happened to 
be the only one of the party whose self-command had prevented him from opening 
his lips. Another bump, but a very gentle one, and before the rebound had taken 
us a dozen yards, five or six labourers had get hold of the rope in proper fashion, 
pulled the now feebly resisting car gently to the ground in a field of green corn, 
and held it there while we stood up in it and exchanged congratulations. 

Profiting by a knowledge of the mistake made by the Duke of Brunswick, we 
had agreed, long before any preparations were made for the descent, that no one 
should stir from the car till he was individually invited by Mr. Green to deo so. 

“* Now, sir,” said our great commander, addressing the Sportsman, “ you can 
alight, but pray keep hold of ‘he car when you are out, and let every gentleman 
in succession do the same.” 

We obeyed, with as much mutual civility, as many ludicrous “ after you, sirs,” 
as ever followed the arrangements of the M. C. of Bath or Cheltenham. I 
looked at my watch, the time was ten minutes before seven ; we had been in the 
air one hour and twenty-five minutes. 

‘““ Where are we !”’ inquired the Sportsman. 

A very civil young man stepped forward. ‘ You are,” he said “ on the farm 
of Offleyholes, in Hertfordshire, two miles from Hitchin, thirty-seven miles from 
London.” 

From this it appeared that we had come in one hour from the Colosseum to 
Offleyholes. 

The crowd of astonished countrymen increased from dozens to fifties, and 
showed symptoms of increasing, in due time, froin fifties to hundreds. Mr. Green 
expressed his regret at the damage the field might sustain from the intruders. 

“It is of no censequence,” said the young man; ‘* the field belongs to me.” 
He followed up this kindness, by inviting us to partake of refreshments in his 
house, and sent a man to procure two post-chaises for us from Hitchin. Nothing 
cuuld exceed his attention and hospitality. Jam sorry to add, from Mr. Green's 
authority, that the Nassau balloon does not always inspire the same considera- 
tion. 

We walked the length of our cable to look at the grapple iron, and found it firmly 
twisted up in the branches of a young maple tree. We could trace its course 
through the long grass which it had raked after escaping from its first adhesion, but 
we could not see any mark of its inefficient grasp. 

The Statesman, the Beau, and I, returned to London together, delighted beyond 
measure with our ballooning, (I prefer this term to the aerostation of the pedant, ) 
and fully convinced that the only ‘“ amart aliquid,” the descent, is scarcely a peril 
under the able direction of our great admiral. ‘* Semper vireat !" 
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ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. Frow 

12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 

Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, Dr. 

E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Ca1ERaCT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle emp having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectiy cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
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only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan, 14.-tf.} 
ALEXANDER MANNING, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. [Feb25-3m.) 


Co. ! CHEAP! GREAT BARGAINS—Of embroideries, French and Scotch needle 
worked capes, collars, and embroidered linen-cambrick hand«erchiefs, the newest 
aud most fashionable patterns, in great variety,— For sale atthe Lace and Embroidery 
Warehouse, 64 Catherine street. The above-mentioned ers are part of an extensive 
Importer’s stock, who has been unfortunate in business. adies may depend on getting 
great bargains, as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the schin cost ;— 
wholesale and retail. T. COCHRANE, 
July 15.) 64 Catharine street, and 194 Bowery. 


CARD.—WM. ARNOLD, M.D., Dentist, respectfully informs his friends and the pub 
lic that he has returned from the south, and resumed his practice, as usual, at No. 
28 Warren-street. 

ARNOLD & FALKNER are prepared to execute every operation connected with thei 
profession, whether surgical or mechanical, and having made many additional improve - 
ments to their establishment, hope by their assidnity and mode of operating, in supplying 
the deficiencies as well as the surgical treatment of the tecth and gums, to merit acon 
tinuation of that patronage which has been already so liberally extended to them. 

June 17—2m.) 











New Orleans, 10th April, 1837, 
EAR AMIDON, 
The pleasure and satisfaction I have enjoyed for many years, in wearing your 
Hats, induce me in return to do you an actof justice ; as yon have announced to the pub- 
lic your Fashionable Hat Establishment. It is necessary to say something about Fashion 
all Hatters adopt the Fashion of the day, like the Boot makers, Dress makers, and Tailors, 
each vieing with the other in their individua] genius in displaying their netion of taste, to 
accompany the fashion. We men have as much gossip as the ladies, in descanting the 
talent of the different parties who adorn our persons. Recently | overheard a gentleman, 
at Bishop’s Hotel, praising most rapturously the hats of Amidon at New York ; not only as 
to exquisite taste displayed, and fine texture, but retaining to the very last, their colour of 
beautiful jet black. ‘ Poh,’ said one in the party, ‘why go on in such a strain of panegy- 
ric? It is but a Hat afte all.’ ‘Ah, my friend,’ said the other, ‘ you put mein mind of 
what Tommy Moore, the poet, said of Napoleon at Lady Blessington's ; after eulogising 
the mighty genius of Napoleon, a gent. replied, ‘‘ Well, after all, he was but a man.” “ Ah, 
saidthe Poet, “but what a Man!!” And what a man is Amidon, to be able to please s 
many thousands.’ Yours truly, H. J. Marsdon 
To F. H. Amidon, Fashionable Hatter, New York, Wall street, corner of Nassau. 
June 10.--—.] aoe 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
7% sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, coma 
mencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Sheridan 30th May. Ship Sheridan—15th July. 
New Ship Garrick—30th June. Ship Garrick—15th August 
Ship Shakspeare—30th July. Ship Shakspeare—15th May. 
New Ship Siddons—30th August. Ship Siddons—15th June. J 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of $00 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for | 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pre - 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex] 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships wi! 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages a oly them unless regular bills of Ja 
pg ene »refor. or freight or passage apply to 
epee E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 








(Sept. 17—ly.} 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
Shio UTIC A. J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May ane 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 





and Octobet.”. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. : , - 
. ‘Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and Novembe 
From Havre-on the 24th April, August and December. — ; : 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the !st April, Anguet 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. Sra 
Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Bullding. 
| Agents at Havre BONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & ¢ 


Ships HARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master. from New York on the Ist February, Jun © 
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